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UNIOR ASSISTANT for PHOTOGRAPHIC 
and SPECTROSCOPIC OBSERVATIONS in the ROYAL 
SBSERVAT TORY, GREENWICH.—An o; Competition for one 
Situation will be held in LONDON, on TUESDAY, September 30th, 


days. 
and fol wniary, Examination will be beld in London, Edinburgh, 
ui Dublin, on TUESDAY, he 16th. Limits of Age, 18 and 25. 
bas plication for the Regulations and the necessary Form should be 
at once to the Secxetary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon- 
Tow, ‘London, 8. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for ro ADVaBOe 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-stree' 

NEXT ANNUAL GE NERAL’ MEETING rhe “bef tela vat ‘BRAD. 
FORD, commencing on W a ESDAY. ne apa 








Pre 5 
Prof. A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. 
* 1N THE PLACE OF 
J. P. JOULE, pCi. ane. F.R.S. 
Who has resigned the Presid q ‘of ill health. 

NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS oF MEMOIRS. — Authors are 

reminded that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance 

of Memoirs, and the days on which they are to be . are Dow, as far 

as possible, determined by Organizing Committees tor the several oa 
tions 





before the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore 
necessary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing 
justice to the several communications, that each Author should pre- 
an Abstract of his opecy oi of a length suitable for insertion in 
k a 2 ~~— : and ar he — —_ 
ther with the orig inal emoir, by book-post, on or before Sep- 
i, toget addressed thus :—** ~~ ral ——— British Association 
93, Albemarle-street, London, W. For Sec’ . ” ‘If it should 
be alge tang to the roe that his Ke “should be read on any 
pales day, he is sceeenes to send information thereof to the 
es in a separate aoe 

Taformation about loca 
tion to the Local pmolh = By Bradford, 
G. GRIFFITH, M.A., 

‘Assistant General Secretary, Harrow.. 


OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, NORWICH, 
OCTOBER 1 to 8. 
President—Right Hon. LORD HUUGHTON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Presidents of Departments. 
Jari a weap Fo Paw 
pln cn vem of Crime—P. F. v” "otal be Esq., Q.C. 
Education— Professor L.D. 
Hea!lth— Douglas Galton, ea. F.RS. 
Economy and Trade—Thomas yay Esq., M.P. 
pectuses and particulars may be obtained at the Office of the 


Leer 1, Adam-street, Adel + ¥¢ 
_ wi < u. YALLS, General Secretary. 


P ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.— 
DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by Messrs. H. A. 
Harper and William Simpson, Maps, ae, Pottery, & , of the Holy 
Land and nat, Open ly from Ten to Six.— Admission, 18. ; 3 
Catalogues, 6d.—By order of the Commictee, 
ROBERT F. M‘NAIR, Manager. 


RY STAAL PALACE 
J PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS THIS DAY and NEXT 








ts may be obtained by applica- 











, 


a ama (August 9).—Special Performance, Opera, ‘Satanella, 
at 3. 


MONDAY.—Great Fountain Féte. 
ESDAY.—Opera, * Don Giovanni,’ at 3 ; Fairy Fireworks and Grand 
Juvenile Féte. 

THURSDAY.—Opera, ‘ Don Giovanni,’ at 3. 

8ATURDAY.—Special Performance of Opera, at 3. 

The Fine-Art Courts and Collections, including the Picture Galle 
(the Works on Sale), the Technological and Natural History Col- 
lections, all the } et Illustrations of Art. Science, and Nature, and 
the Garden and Park, always open. Music and Fountains daily. 

gaatetien, Monday to Fuses. ¢ Gus Shilling; Saturdays, Half-a- 

or by Guinea Season Tickets. mes 


POYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that, during the Session 1873-7 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS in General EDUCATION He 
the Royal Colleges of Ls ty ed and Surgeons, will be held on the 
following days. commenci: 2 o'clock, viz :- TUESDAY, October 
iiacs EDNE! ESDAY, Oncsher 22, 1873; TUESDAY, April 21, and 

NESDAY, April’ 22, 1874; and SATURDAY, July 25, and 
MONDAY, Juiy 97, 1874. 
Inteuding Students of Medicine. are reminded that they must pass 
above Examinations. or one of those recognized by the ed 
iedical Council as equivalent to it, before they can be registe! 
Medical Students. 
formation as to the Subjects of Examination, &c. may be had on 
application to the OrriceR of aoe lege. 





HALDANE, Secretary, 
Royal fe gg ob of am nae 
JAMES SIM PSO: tary, 


August, 1873. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and a sg 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIRNCE.—Tw Sehelezships { in Science have 
been founded at ST. BARTHOLUMEW'S HusPITA 
1, An Open Scholarship. of the wagee of 1001 , tenable for one zene, | to 


Royal College of S of ‘Surgeons. 





L’, L— ence of the appelatment of Mr. M.S. 
to the Head-Mastership of Oswestry Grammar School, 

she POST ¢ Vinee Ce: Lin the London International Co! 

has Boseas The Salary to or we S 2001. a year, wii 
Room and. eset sy the College. Candidates must be Graduates of 
a British University, and one who has been educated at a Public 
soneet will be preferred.—A pplications, with testimonials, must be sent 
a 4 I: Soustirs, at the College, Spring-grove, Isleworth, on or before 

e u 


Le yrne ee INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-grove, near Isleworth. —The Fe Rg td ag A 4 

mences on the 18th of September. — piormation 

= by applying to Dr. Leonnagp a. the pal. at! at the 








EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE, LONDON. 
Founded 1849, | Incorporated 1869. 
The SESSION 1873-74 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 9th. 


(xFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Cowzey, near 
OXFORD. 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 


A Public School, limited to One Hundred Boys, who are prepared 
for the for the Universities. cmmeree.” or Civil Service Examinations for the 
| whey - ee 42l. a year which’ apo 


Serge Parca The NEXT SCHOOL Bebe ee 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
The MARQUIS of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 





Head Master. 
Rev. J. T. PEARSE, M.A. 
Course of Studies, that of the Public Schools. 
Scholarships tenable at the School and at the University. 
BOARDERS are received by the Masters. 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 


TWO ARNOTT CCHOLARSHLES will be awarded by open Com- For full information apply to the Secretary, . ©. J. Sreraen, 
petition at the beginning of NEXT OCTOBER. Candidates are re- | 6, Cargline-place, Birk 4 VS ¥, ers 
quested to send their Sone to the — before § 20th. 





<P respestenes may be had at the Co! 
J ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Seo. Seo. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE 
President—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 
Principal—The Rey. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of 

Christ’ Church, Oxford. 
There ayy? Forms, atretive Ry Be Pre- 
paration = the India or Army Examina’ ¢ Schoo! well 
endowed, and is perhaps the healthiest pa ty school in the ne bingdoee 
—Apply to the Rev. Tue Secretary. 


PAUL’S COLLEGE, Stony Stratrorp, Bucks, 
e a PUBLIC SCHOOL for the SONS of the CLERGY and Mem- 
bere of the Church of England.—Names of Candida’ 
ved for Michaelmas Term, by Me time a range lew 

Buildings, comprising Studies, Class-roo Dormitories, 

completed, and ready for occupation. 

Inclusive terms, for Board and Tuition, 601. a year. — For further 
information apply to the Sxcrerary, 8. Paul's College, Stony Stratford. 














SEFTON mouss. gust DERBY, near 


Conducted in sae, who devote ves to 
the EDUCATION of a limited number of YOUNG LADI and 
FI their b vantages and comforts 
of Private Tuition with the em ulation of a select school, In their 
endeavours to ome the Ay 74 of their tat in every branch 


of the M the most talen' 
pA 43, we 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, AUGUST 12 


X FORD and CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS 
for WOMEN. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 
abeve Musmianiions: es well s2 Tot other Studeots, be bas been OPENED 
AT LEEDS. Subscription 
logue and information address How. Sxc., Students’ Library, io Hyde. 





terrace, 





REN T Cc LLEG E. 
Post Town, NOTTINGHAM.—Station, TRENT. 
Head Master—Rev. T. F. FENN, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Terms for sae and Tuition, 401. a year. 


In December last 27 Bo: the lool Examination of the 
University of Cambridge, or whom 7 gained 
A di eneniched ; 10 had previously de the Oxford Local. 


m Trent have passed the Examinations of the Royal College 
of San . the In rated Law Society, and the Royal Pharma- 
ae Society, and have taken good p at the older Public 


- - as he rises in bys Seheot is repared for the Cambridge 

Local pf. tion. There are spec al Classes Classical, for Boys 

competing f for Ra Scholarships at “ fie great Schools ; English and 
ere 





Ground of Xn 3 acres, giving a good Wicket for ev cea 
Swimming Lessons are given all the year, round, ag a the te 
indoor Bath or in the large outdoor one. “ Eve 

tribute to the health and comfort of the Boys is oaovide 

—Report of Cambridge Syndicate. 


All Boys must return on TUESDAY, August 26, by 6°30 r.u. 


| IGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1873-74. 
The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. 
The Edinburgh School Board have mad ments by which a 
fhoronshly qpotienl as well as a thoroughly ¥ liberal Educati gases 
are strictly limited, and care etalk taken ton 
each Boy that Scind of guitars of which he is mest capable, and which 
4 aes — > m.—Full information is contained in the Re- 
and Pros . wh a may be had on es to the Janitor, 
at ‘the School ; ool Board, 12, Queen- 





to Pio the Clerk to the Edinbu: 
street ; or to the principal Booksellers in Tiinkesch. 


IGH BURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards- 
m-Sea. Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A., assisted by 
Five Resident Masters. Ctnasies, foapeo, Modern 
and thorough English are t. age. The guar Classes are by 
Ladies on the PESTALOZZIAN princi iple 
The House, beautifully situated, an specially built for the School, 
bas well-ventilated Class-rooms and Dormitories, with Hot and Cold 
Baths, and a aa Siepgzound. The health and comfort of delicate 
boys specially cared fo: 
The AUTUMN TERM will commence SEPTEMBER 20th. 
For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. Durr, the Lady Principal, or to the 
Head Master. 








W IMBLEDON SCHOOL, Sonney, 8.W. 
Head Masters. 
Rev. JOHN M. RACKETS, M.A., of St. John’s College, 


‘am e. 
Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, + A., ot Forms College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 
The chief aim of this School is to a the tone and discipline of 
the Great ra. with especial m of otmnermens in all the 
udies that have been Tintroduced into o Comet ive 





tecompeted fo: in SEPTEMBER. 
ics, Chemistry. Botany, and Zoology. The successful Candidate 
vex, required to enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in OCTOBER 
= zlimipery Scientific Scholarshi tes value of 50l., tenable for 
to be competed for in OCTO ER XT. by Students of the 
Hospital of less than six months’ staudiug w The Subjects of Exam 
tion are identical with those of the Upen Scholarship. 
or further particulars and Sy/labus of Subjects application may 
be made personally, or by letter, to the Waxven of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 


[SDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
ne COOPER’S HILL. 
in 94 ‘ admissi all pared by the Rev. Dr. 
WRIGL E aN uM D. FR Po Samat Pretaween of Mathe- 
matics, rH pesaibe: and Jate Examiner of Candidates for Appoint- 
Mes in the Indian Civil Engineering Service. Pupils may be Resi- 
or Non-resident.— Address 67, Hig » ‘Clapham, 8. SW. 








or for Military, Naval, and C Apotate The 
School, which is limited to one hundred i is divided ‘ate small 
ite ae that yt , pecan mae individual atten — 
e onours 0 by Eigh' 
Candidates for the Competi itive Reaminetion p for Woolwich, 


x PESIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 
FOR 
LADIES, 
Lat em caper gyn Armes Health comenaamit'aen in 
LADIES on 20, GREAT MASLPOROUGH Grams. 
ran to LAD! on 


RRL RENN tcl de 


Terms ee ee ‘One Pound for Fear 
days. 





FEPvcaTIoN.—PorT EI ELIZABETH, CAPE of 


WANTED, for the Futibe wcvaie nit the Grey Foundation, 
RECTOR, 500d. ns ber Annum. The Applicant must tbe H 
Graduate of one of the U. Usive ities of Great Britain or Ireland ; must 
have been engaged in the actual work of Tuition for several ‘Years; 

monials of Pomaste as a Teacher 
ive Ll ay Tes! hone ee as to Moral ~ghy a] 
jan, or ns wi all 

ited a 7 i 7 ft = be + 

in of 12, Searigh =~, 5 
hall-street, London, E.C. ; or from the 
ev. J. p= 1, o-terrace, Portobello, N.B., to whom 

Letters co have undertak ritten Answers must be addressed. une eewins 
Fp ny ve undertaken, at the request of the Board of Managers, 


aes BISHOP of EDINBURGH, 
The Rev. J. HARSANT, 
A. EBDEN, Esq. 


DUOCATION. —CRESWELL Lopez, Grove Parxk 
K.—irs. and the Misocs EVANS reestve 0. inated 
saadebe at OUNG LADIES. see ge ~ of I combines a 
refined and careful ‘0 educate the Relisigas say 
pb ae Powers, as to e the Pupile highly Members 0: 
The Young Ladies are under the individual su; of the M: 


Evans, assisted by competent and trustworth: it 
kward and delicate Pu are 








reign ernesses. wal imme- 

diate care of Mrs. Evans. ‘minent Visiting attend for 

Pais, and by kind iesic to the H Mr. Justice Luche 
'. jon, e kon. r. 

° ue-road, St. Joh s Wood, ;.to Dr. John 


» Salisbury; Rev. N. Lor 
Grove Park West ; ” and Henry Morton Cotton, Esq, 
square, London. 


DUCATION for GIRLS _at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUS. weeron, SUPER-MARE. . and Pe. 

H. B. SMIT ray: FERRIS. to 
pad =F f the 5 the 
fontiderable experience in jin, Teaching, and have a eed passed 
EASIDE EDUCATION, 








LANCASHIRE. — 


The Rev. GEORGE BARTLE, D.D. D.C.L., RECEIVES the 
SONS of GEN , whom he ca: ly prepares for the Univer- 
ities, Com! ive d cial Life. ps TY 





and Ninet for Sandhurst ; and of these Six have at dit 
first place on 


7 the nations held ao May, F successful for W. 
e , Four were 
wich, aud Four for Direct C missions, and 7yee8 Lee = A 
just concluded for the Indian Ci Civil En at Cooper’s 

The NEXT TERM MMENCES on TUESDA 
SEPPBuEEe. co. Y¥, the 2nd of 


For further particulars apply to either of the Heap Masters. 





ot BOARDING-SCHOOL.— A Graduate, 


lene experience, ce. RECEIVES a Mesto’ puaes of BOYS to 
Bee rae blig Schools and Univers ities. Thorough nee 
is paid to — Address ‘uYts, M.A. 


fea) B Brean Villa, Montpelier, Weston-super-Mare. 





LADIz ES’ SCHOOL, Dourriretp Hovusr, Lower 
the 16th ch of Beptemt The fastve s 88 an 0 (toy Initer 
includes Riding Lessons and’ Crystal Palace Ticket' 








RIGHTON.—LADIES’ SCHOOL for Disposat, 


: first-rate Furniture. 


in best +) CAFS 
of Mr. Wakeling, the Royal Library Brighton, 
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Weed a TUTOR for THREE BOYS from 


AA. nA WR to Eleven Years of Age. Not Resident, and on Trial 
1001. per annum. To Dine with — i. 


Locality South » ae jours, 9 till 6. Age. poder Thirs Address, 
h full References, “M. L. D., care of Messrs. 4 
3al, Cannon street, London, 22.0. 


ITION AT NICE.—An experienced Tutor, a 
Graduate of the University of —. who intends to spend ae 
Winter in the South of ee hn red ts take charge of One 
eo at Highest ref ~ Adare B. A., Messrs. W. H. 


Son, 12, Brown-street, Mancheste 
A® experienced and successful TUTOR wishes to 
receive RESIDENT PUPILS, to for the Army or Civil 
pe ns ee ey Sees, care of Steel & Jones, Advertising Agents, 











GENTLEMAN, having completed systematic 
Comrees, of of Pag J under Professors Percy, Smyth, Goodeve, 
Frankland, V: ofthe HS Guthrie, and Edgar; having taken a 
doable Awoctatesniy yal Schoo hool of Mines ; also being experi- 
enced in d Science Lecturing, wishes to meet 
with an ENGAG MENT is in counezion with a College or Science 
—Address Henues, 139, Fulham-road, South Kensington, 


GERMAN LADY, residing in Brunswick, 
wishes to take zoune Lapres to BOARD with her who 
desire to learn the GERMAN LANGUAGE. There is every facility 
in Brunswick for other pest — Reference kindly pe: 
mitted to Henry Sricer, Esq., 19, New Bridge-street, London, EC 


GR-VOF £68. — —A Gentleman, age 29, well con- 
d highly educated, wishes to take charge of a Young 
Genteian delicate emo on a Vo ning’ = —. aly 
in! o' an 
about the end of ae tisfactory references given and re- 
q@ —Address ©. 8. G. PF tiencin Villa, B Haverstock- hill, N.W. 


OCIAL SCIENCE, NORWICH.—TO LET, 
LARGE ROOMS, known as the Picture Galleries, Victoria Hall, 
very central, one minute only from Post-office and St. Andrew's Hall. 
se a Fine-Art, Scientific, or any other Exhibition 
Sales by Auction, be—-Apply to Samves Jarroip, Norwich. 
The New VICTORIA HALL, seating 1,200, TO LET. 


PYNGLAND or ABROAD.—A Lady, 
rienced lenin. ee ee of English = 














still Young, 
oreign Literature 


among ilies o! id MSS. of Authors, 

bt SHORETARY tem Teemporary or otherwise), or 

to TRAVEL witha Lady, or peeat fasts se requis, Companionship 

or Instruction. Good Linguist and Musici D., Calf’s, Stationer, 
S17, Edgware-road. 





MANUENSIS.—A Literary Man (26) seeks an 
eresererte as above, to a Nobleman or Gentleman.— 
8. PF. H., care of J. N. Clarke, 295, Strand. 


a ENGLISH LECTURER at several high- 
gine Sol _ be letn Is OPEN TO FRESH ENGAGE- 
a aa Farmer & Sons’ 





Library, Edwardes-terrace, 





PEER ASY EMPLOYMENT. —A Provincial 
id undertake LEADERS on Political (Liberal) 
a —_ su) for a Magazine ESSAYS, Reviews, Biogra- 
cwguid not not ct to do up for a spirited Publisher a Tale, 

, to illustrate wo canes & points in Morals, or Doc- 

j Ao ~y in Pouitiest” or Social my, &c.— Address LitTéRaTEvR, 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, ‘Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street. 


GENTLEMAN, who has edited a Daily Pape 
desires the EDITORSHIP of ] M ine or Weekly Journal 
Good references.—Address Pen, care of C. W. Watson, Esq., 3, Crown- 
court, Threadneed! 








Marcia Dedla 7 A ¢ Gentleman, on the Staff of a 


orm a. ah ¥ y Fazal. riches =_ E sar reey, Bo SUB- 
Te 8 = -weekly, or Evening Newspaper. 
Ite on am oF eS 

D , care of Smith hk So Son, D: 


d read _— of the paper.—Address 





HE PRESS.—A Powiticat Writer, holding a 
es ab mm om on the aioe Press, is or "to Contribute 
7 ntry Newspaper.—Address B. B., Messrs. Adams 
Eprencis “Advertising Agents, 59, Fieet-street. 


HE PRESS. —A Jovurna.ist would be glad to 
fill up spare time with REVIEWING, Writing Articles, or Re- 
porting.—Address R. A. L., 43, The Grove, Gravesend. 


HE PRESS.—A thoroughly efficient Verbatim 
REPORTER desires a RE.ENGAGEMENT, in Town or Country. 
ery a ry moderate.—Address, stating terms, E. W., 16, Tavistock-street, 


REGS. —WANTED, a Situation as Sus-EpiTor 
d Assistant-Reporter. Writes Shorthand. — Address E. D., 
Mrs. 8. “Smith, New-road, Aylesbury. 


PpEzss. A, by a Gentleman of extended 

chy aecunint he Press, a Situation as SUB-EDITOR, &c. 
Fr tainted with French and German, gocd Shorthand 
Write:  Puragresh we Leader-writer, &. Would undertake Editor- 


ship of "Weekly. —A. .» 47, Mercer-street, Hulme, Manchester . 


E PROVINCIAL PRESS.— A Gentleman, 


the pF ot _ high-class London Newspaper, would sup ly 
amoles, S from LONDON, &c., upon very moderate 
Meet elm, 5, Brownlow-street, Holborn, W.C. 


DVERTISEMENT CLERK WANTED, who 




















is a good Writer and Co’ dent. State experience and Salary 
to Pus.isuer, Office of The Practical Magazine, 7, Printing 
House-square. 





ey perms CANVASSERS WANTED. 
ant be experienced.—Apply, by letter, to A. R., 81a, Fleet- 





DVERTISEMENTS.—An Advertising Agent is 
open to TAKE U P a First-class NEWSPAPER or MAGAZINE. 
—Addrese N. M., Post-office, Ludgate-hill, E C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 
New Edition, now ready.— Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 








BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM Mupie’s SELECT LIBRARY TO 
SUBSCRIBERS IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’'S CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 
New Edition, now ready.— Postage free on application. 

The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE eon- 
tains Stanley's Travels in Search = a —Forster’s Life of 
Dickens—De Beauvoir’s Voy: the World — Memoirs of 
Madame de My avis) is se * ty William Morris—Life of 
Wesley, by Julia Wedgwood—A Month in Switzeriand, by F. B Zincke 
—Ewald’s Life of Algernon hens Darwin on the Expressions of the 
Emotions— Musical Kecoliectious of the Last Half Century—J. 

Planché’s Reco!lections— History of the House of Condé, by the Duc 
d@’Aumale—Life of Captain Marryat — Whymper’s Scrambles amongst 
the Alps—The Eustace Diamonds, by Anthony eg og In the Days 
of My Youth, by Amelie, B. Eduards—26 = His Gates, b 2 Mrs. Oliphant 
—Within the Maze, ~ Mrs. Hen —Pascaréi—Home, Sweet 
Home—Miily Darrell, by Mixs Brad hee Fg 

And NEARLY TWO THOUSAND OTHER POPULAR BOOKS, 

At the lowest current prices. 


*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to - 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, 
JOHN DALTON-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—8, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


(Pus UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subecriptions from One Guinea to any ‘esis 
according to the supply — All the best New Books, Eng lis 
French, and Germau, oa itt 
i of New Publications, ratis and post free. —*, * A Ulearance 

way oboe, be of Fw ak Books offered for Sale at greatly’ reduced prices, 

free, on application.—Boorn’s, Caurton’s, Hope- 

son 4 and Sauspers & OrLey'’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


© AUTHORS. —T. PETTITT & CO., Printers 
and Publishers, Printers of ‘ _, Ocean ay undertake the 
Printing and Publishing of &c. 
Printing in Old-style Type, with — = tien. pieces and Devices, 
Initials, &c. ; ee and Law Printers. Terms, Estimates, 
and Specimens of T'ype wiil be sent ree or post. 
London ; 23, Frith-street, and 50,0 Compton-street, Soho-square, 
Ww. Established 40 years. 
DINBURGH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
22, HOWE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application to 
JAMES WILKIE, Manager. 




















NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
NV ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


ANTED, COPIES of the London TIMES, from 
the year 1835 to 1852 inclusive; also copies of the TIMES prior 
to the year 1819.—Address Box 714, at General Post-office, Manchester. 


T°? BOOKBU YERS.—In consequence of intended 

change of P.emises, F MAYHEW offers the whole of his STUCK 
at a discount of 20 per cent. from Catalogue price, for cash. Catalogues 
sent on receipt of twostamps.—F. Mayuew, Vinegar-yard, Drury-lane. 


WO BE SOLD, a BARGAIN, HANSARD’S 

PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES and PARLIAME NTARY 
HISTORY; a complete set. from the Commencement of the Pub- 
lication to the end of last Sessiun (1871-72). 315 vols royal 8vo. all 
half bound calf except 74 vols. in boards —Bartuis & Lowe.t, Foreign 
Booksellers, 14, Great Mariborough-street, W. 


(HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, - any 
Sd necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected wi wa 
es safest and most cautious treatment, by aarris 
MPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


GERSON’s DEPOT of the BERLIN PHOTO- 
e GRAPHIC CORT ERT one FINE-ART ce meget 5, Rath- 
bone-place, W., and 71, London-wall, E.C., offers 
lection in’ the World of PHUTUGRAPHS direct freas Paintings, 
both Ancient and Modern. Always on view, and conveniently arranged 
for inspection, at the » est-tind Dept, 5, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street, Special attention is directed to an important Series of 4.0 
Photographs trom 4 - = in the world-renowned Dresden Gallery, 
just publi The Ph are warranted permanent.—Cata- 























IDLAN BaAcu aw 4 Y. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, °'973. 
Arrangements for the issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd (‘lass Tourist Tickets 
will be in force trom May 26th to the 3lst Uctower, 1873.—For particu- 
lars, see Time-Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
Derby, May 17th, 1873. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
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Sales by Auction a 


Stock of Modern mene mee and other Books, in ~- and 
Quires.—Unp dblocks, Steel. Plates, d. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL b AUCTioy, 





at their Poems, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C, 
THOUSAND Vi VOLUMES of Folering Day, ra N BOOKS cefeuit 
oO ODE 
ing the Stock of an itectaral Pu Trish cas jnelad. 


Specifications, evo. (sells 30s. dee = etahes in =s 
France, folio (selis 2. ah Ps ) Rogers’ eS Sketches ae as 
(sells 218.)—457 Principles of - CYOWD 8vo. (sélig 
68. 6d.)—39) Campin’s Mathematies (sels 7s. ad.j—400 
Practical Surveyor (sells 5.}—550 Brinkley’s Astronomy, Ia, 
—162 Major Deane’s i. 8vo.—80 Sir B Burke's Authorised m4 
sells 1. tus. 64. 6d.)—750 First Steps in Soolal Notence, Bro ~ 820. Mond 
vane yrs vil, wesive Bocke hetey large and varied Assortment uf Sale. 
Books Bit bien Prayers and Church. - =~ a yale 
— a other Illustrated a — Oopstl Tight and < Stock of New. 
illustrative of Old London—Steel Piates. = &e. — a 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Collection of Philosophical Instrwments of the late 
GEORGE FISHER, M.A., and Mécoctlantone Effects 


M*avc PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


py AUCTION, at their pA 47, ge noqeane, wa, on 
August ‘ll, at 10 minu ecise 
AN eae and PHILOS LOSOPHIOAL pheghio ets ae re a 


the late Rev. GEORGE FISHER 
cts, 


ich 

Jewellery, Old China. ke. 
Catalogues are preparing. 

The Libraries of the late Rev. W. UPTON RICHARDS, M.A, 

and of the late Rev. GEORGE FISHER, M.A 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will ous 


iia 














AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-sq 
WEDNESDAY, August 13, and Following Day, at {0 mi 
1 o' pb BRARIES ey late Re yas fat 


All Saints’ Cpr Margaret- 


Lindsay’ "8 Rony 4 of Christian A indsays, 
5 gs —Strickland’s 4 of Eosland, 12 vols —Maskell’s Monn- 
menta Ritualia and oth er Works, 8 vols. — Rose’s Biographica} 
DL of the Order of the Garter, 
ols. large paper, uncut—State Trials 6 vols.—Philosophical Trans 
actions of the Royal Society, from 1861 to 1871—Greenwich 
Observations, 1861-70—Pearson’s Practical Astronomy, 3 vols., &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 


A Collection of Engra vings = Gates 500 Engraved Copper- 


aes OS & SIMPSON will SELL 
y a r ean 47, Leicestersquare, W.C., on 
LECTION W attaNawaV inde i ailing ‘Socten eo ce 


including Portrairs, 
peg afew Water- Galear Draw- 
Old and Modern i he together with about 
tes, chiefly of 


Catalogues are + reall 





ings and Paintings b 
50 engraved Copper- 





Jasels: Collecté: 


Autograph Letters, Sormed by the tate 


i the 
Rev. JAMES EVERE!T. 
— PUTTICK & SIMPSON —_ SELL 


TUESDAY. woo 19. at 10 minutes past 1 
‘0G. L 


RtTT, Author of ‘The Vill = "Bincksmith,’ &e., 
with others, pat ters of Eminent Divines (chiefly Dis- 
senting), Authors, Artists, atists, Poets, English and Foreiga 
Royalty, Naval and Military Commanders, &e. 


Fine Books in all Classes of Literature. 


ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Saul 
AUOFION. at aoe Fiecee. 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
WEDNE SDAY, August 20. d Two Following Days, at | 10 melalees 
Meoludin 1 octet Wok precisely, FINE BOUKS in all Classes of Literature, 
Roberts’s Holy Land, 6 vols., in the original parts —Richard- 
son’s poten aneane of Yorkshire Py — a ‘3 ‘Man 
sions, 4 vols. —Cotman’s Ar i ties of andy, 
morocco— Baker's isvecy of Northampton, 2 vols. aA. British 
Ornithol , in the original _e ws Domestic Animals, 2 vols.— 
Walton an Cotton’ . ‘Ateler, iokertng’s large edition, 2 vols. morocco 
extra—Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, <a paper, 3 vols.— Zisop’s 
| peers Bewick’s cuts, Sates paper—Yarrell’s Pishes, 3 vols —Paxten's 
Magazine of Botany, |6 vols. moroceo—Loudon’s Arboretum, 8 vols.— 
Knight's Pictorial England. 0 vols.—Campbell’s ©hancellors, 7 vols.— 
Wal le" s Anecdotes of Painting. inte’ proofs, 5 vols.—Gell and 
Gandy’s Pompeiana, 2 vols. i —Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 
—Upcott’s eee of Eng Topography, 3 vols.— 
Ceemen atts’s Setiotheos Britannica, 4 vols. — Dibdin’s 
Library Jones ig 2vols. large paper, morocco — — 
Review, 16 vols.—Wellington Dispatches, 13 vols. —Manning’s 
4 vols.— Dr. Arnold’s Works, 8 vols.—The Keepsake, and other —— 4 
large paper, India proofs, &c. 


Music and Musical Instruments.— August Sale. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by pees, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
MONDAY, CTION of MISCELLANEOUS 
MUSIC; pm ‘Musical Tustruments — Pianofortes — Harps — 
moniums—Violins and Violoncellos, by Cremona, and other —- Tal. -4 


Catalogues are preparing. 


Theatrical Dresses, Properties and Scenery. 


or PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square. W.C., 
RARLY in ASEET EMBER, the whole of "the COSTLY DRESSES, 
PR PERTLES and SCENERY used io the Production of that magai- 
ficent and world * BABIL and BIJOU.” 


Catalogues are preparing. 


Valuable Collection of Foreign Postage Stamps. 














gust 25, a COLLE 











MESSRS. 
ore: odd WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
rary Propert; oN, and Works illustrative of the Fine 
at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
AY, August li, at 1 o'clock precisely, @ 
ELECTION r FORSIGN "POSTAGE STAMPS - 





DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 


EYLON COMPANY (Limited). —The Directors 
invite applications for DEBENTU RES to replace others falling 
due.— Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 





STAMPED * ENVELOPES, formed by M. CLAUSLUS, deceased, ap 
1865, mostly unused, and all neatly mouuted within Red Lines, bates 
the Arms of the P: finely d in Gold and Colours at 
the commencement. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 
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The Important and Valuable Library of Works on Natural His- 
STs the Property of W. WILSO. vs UNDERS, Esq. F.R.S. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


of Literary and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
} ade nd, W.0 by ABORT: ot their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 


Valuable Engravings and Books on Art, from the 
Calton of Portfolio of @ Gentiemas, 


Z WILKINSON! & HODGE, Auctioneers 
orks 


and W 
= their House, 


! on MOND A t 18, and Two Palowing onry 
by the important sai eteat TLiBRARY of WORKS on NaTU 
fj benelt, J. Risto Y, the of W. WILSON S4UNDERS, E RS 


= L.S., af Bill Field, Re: 
splendid {sonrevt 
of | mW 
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LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A F fF BBM AT E 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


aits, Looks, 
Fer claw ed the “aay prior, ani 
of two stamps. 


MR. 








POEMS. 





[Ready immediately. 
Grorce RovuttepcE & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
QUIXSTAR: a Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ BLINDPITS.’ 
3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
“We have not seen many novels this season that we should be inclined to place before this.” —Atheneum. 
“The work sparkles with quite epigrammatic sentences.”’—Scotsman. 
“*One of the best and cleverest novels we have read for some time.” —Daily Review. 
‘* A pleasant story, full of life, spirit, and character.” —Inverness Courier. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dove.as, 88, Princes-street. 





Next week, in crown 8vo. cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 


Containing a GENERAL INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE, with DESCRIPTIONS of the SPECIES. 


By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E. F.GS., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 


A New and Revised (the 2nd) Edition. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 278 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES Buack. 





STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS: a Novel. By M. E. Braddon. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. at all Libraries, 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS: 


A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 
“* Miss Braddon’s new novel is the best piece of work that she has done.”—Atheneum, July 26. 
London; JoHn MaxweEti & Co. 





STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS: a Novel. By M. E. Braddon. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HAYDN SERIES. 


A DICTIONARY OF POPULAR MEDICINE 
AND HYGIENE; 


Comprising all possible SELF-AIDS in ACCIDENTS and DISEASE; 
Being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and Clergyman, as well as for the Heads of all Families and Institutions. 
Edited by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S., Coroner of Central Middlesex. 


Assisted by PROFESSORS of the ROYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 
(Barly in September, 





ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Handsome cloth, 18s. ; half bound calf, 26s. ; full calf, 11. 11s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations: for Universal. Reference. 


Fourteenth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; bringing the Work down to the Present Date. (Early in September. 


London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 1, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, B.C, 





made in a cause of “‘ Rump v. La: 
Of the Judige to whose Court this cause is allached, on 


R. THOMaS ABBOTT, of the Firm of RUSH- 


To be Sold, pursuant to a Decree of the High Court of Chancery, 
” with the approbation 


an 
RECTORY o 


d 
f WELL orfolk. 
with a superior residence, Glebe Lan: cates neome of the estimated 
value of 1,000l. per annum, subject to the lite 9 of oe resent Incumbent, 
ed culars whereof m: r. Richard Pete 
Solicitor, 8, Johu- ‘street, Bedford Tow row, Kondon. Ww Lyf at the Offices 
and id, Reamer. pbees & ca Landon BO. em Sonal Hotei, 
and 19, Change-alley, Corn! an and at the Royal Hote 
Norwich.—U. Harwood Clarke, Chief Clerk. .1 i 








Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


T*, HARVEIAN ORATION for 1873. 
2, GEORGE ROLLESTON, MD. F.RS., Professor 
Physiology, and Fellow of Merton in the Uni- 


Sasitnn at atest: 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
COLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 


UBLICATIONS. 
eee  & rm SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS bs THE 
SOCIETY for 1 | Papers read at the Scien- 
= Meetings. rin 24 Piates coloured. 15s.; with Plates 
coloured, 48. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY.—VOL. VIII. 
Vol. VILL, Part 6. Price 96s. Con 


Profesor OWEN, F.R.S.—On the = pe 
ee Medidestions of the Sheleten in the aay FO 


Professor OWEN, F.R.S.—On Dinornis (Part XVIII.): containing a 
Dinornis grave. 


Pecertetine ot ithe "Pelvis and Bones of the Leg of 
Winans Bid 


(With 4 Plates.) 
OWEN, F.R.S. —On Dinemie (Part XLX,): 
(Dovortie Australis, Owen) fron a Peet-tertiary De 
5 1» im 
Australia. With 3 Plates. ) "e 
These ear oo eae at the Off 
‘ioe. Lenemens, the Publishers, 

Paternoster-row, Ed! or through any Bookseller. 

THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND IDENTIFIED AS 
ANCIENT BAPTISTERIES. 
Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 
(PRE DRUIDS, the ANCIENT as ro 
and 3 ROUND a of D. 
sow IRELAN 


a Petiins wea B. Belle Gummo London: Simpkin, Marshall 











Crown 8vo. 32 pages, price 2d.; by post, 2id, 


VISION 8! PR non by a ConveRTED May, 
re Ar eg he has Seen. 
Can be chtatned th i Bochoeliove and Hows Agunte. The Trade 
supplied by the Bvangelisation Mission, 


8, Craig’s-court, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for Avcust, 1873. 
No. DCXCIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The PARISIANS. Boox IX. 
SAVALLS, and the CARLISTS in CATALONIA. 
A CENTURY of GREAT POETS. No.9. Johann Friedrich Schiller. 
The SCILLY ISLES and SOUTH-WEST CORNWALL. 
A VISIT to ALBION. 
The NORTH: the Land of Love and Song. 
DRAGGING OUT a WRETCHED EXISTENCE. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES 
and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No. XCII. price 2s. 6d. 








Contente. 

Mr. J. R. MACPADTEE cn, on a General Formula for the Value of 

Present =. Future Benefits, whether Free or Burdened with 
on the Application of ula.to 

the Surrender Values of Life Policies, 

Abstract of the Di on the Precedin 

Dr. THRODOR \ wirreraty on La Statistics and its 
Application to Political Economy and Insurance, (Conclusion.) 
Translated by T. B, Sprague, A. 

Home and Foreign Intelligence. 

Correspondence. 





Institute of Actuaries. 
London : Charles and Edwin Layton, Fleet-street, 
Now ready, price One anitiing. Monthly, with Three Illustrati 
"the Heliotype other pe processes, nine 
THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


RT, PICTURIAL and INDUSTRIAL: 
A REVIEW. Edited by J. FORBES-ROBERTSON. 





Contents. 
:—I. FOLEY’S EQUESTRIAN STATUE of GENERAL 

OUTRAM. II. HENRI BOURCE’S ‘ EVENING on the BEACH.’ 
IIL BRULLOFF’S ‘ REST in the HARVEST-FIELD.’ 

The ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 

ART-NOTES and GUSSIP. 

REVIEWS, &. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle, 188, Fleet-street. 


MAGAZINES, FOR AUGUST, NOW READY. 


HE VILLA GARDENER. Price 6d. With 
Twenty-two Engravings. 





I 
The FLOWER GARDEN, Price 2s. 6d, With 
Three Coloured Plates and Eight Engravings. 
111, 
The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
Price 1s. With Eighteen Engra 
** Spann Cp fe oer of Puy Same 
Office : Saliabury-square, Fleet-street, Lagden, B. 


LD BATHS and NEW.—See the BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post, 14.)—aleo for View and Plans Plans 


about Form—Saxon Work, Norwich 
Swe and Sapitary Ml Majvemcel ork: 
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Third Edition, 8vo. with 13 Illustrations, 16s. 


OLD KENSINGTON. 


By MISS THACKERAY. 


——i— 


Selection from Notices by the Press. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


“*We are inclined to rank ‘Old Kensington’ as the second 
novel of the season. It is the only work worthy to be placed 
after the chef-d’euvre of George Eliot—‘ Middlemarch.’ ” 


THE TIMES. 


“In laying her scenes in Old Kensington, the author has 
shown an artist’s instinct, and chosen her ground where she 
was likely to write at her strongest......It is an illustrated 
idyl from first to last.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“This is in many the most interesting story Miss 
Thackeray has as yet published ; it is certainly that which gives 
us the highest impression of the richness and power of her 
genius........ The story is, indeed, exquisitely tender and har- 

ous........ When we come to the individual characters, 
we have nothing but admiration for the skill, the grace, the 
delicacy, the subtle insight with which they are painted....... 
No work more clear and true and pure, more full of tenderness 
and om, sot of that insight which nothing but a keen sym- 
y wil 


path: every phase of joy and sorrow can give, is produced 
among us than that by which she sustains the honours of her 
father’s name.” 


THE DAILY NEWS. 


“One of the most perfect pieces of poetic fiction that the 
present age has produced. e characters have in them the 
mystery and the awfulness of life. They are not merely figures 
contrived for the sake of the narrative; they are souls trem- 
bling to the touch of many os of desires, hopes, 
weaknesses, joys, sorrows, affinities, like the souls of living 
men and women.” 


THE STANDARD. 


“Of the quiet, charming gracefulness and purity of style 
that mark every chapter of this book; of the author's kindly 
shrewdness, of her knowledge of, and love for, children, flowers, 
and all the varied quaintness of ‘Old Kensington,’ no one can 
form a just opinion but the reader who patiently peruses the 
whole of these 500 highly-finished, dainty pages.” 





Surru, Erprr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





At all Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ALCESTIS, 


— 


Selection from Notices by the Press. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“The author is evidently a musician, and the book is a 
genuine offspring of musical and artistic enthusiasm. The 
reading of it leaves an impression not easily effaced, but one 
somewhat different from that which is usually left by a work 
of fiction......It is held togeth a istent and well- 
ordered plot, and this again distinguishes ‘ Alcestis’ from the 
numberless productions which know no mean between scram- 

, somehow, two or three volumes with no plot at 
GL. cicoze Here we have a central idea, clearly conceived, and 
developed with power and feeling which are unquestionable. 
Those who look beyond mere amusement, and estimate work 
by its artistic merit, will find in it, we think, evidence of un- 
usual power,” 





THE SPECTATOR. 


“** Alcestis’ is all about music, yet it is not only a very read- 
able novel, but a charmingly graceful, fresh, and modest little 
book....We take leave of this pretty, graceful, and original 
book with a regret such as we rarely feel in laying down a 
novel—that there had not been another volume to it....The 
story is full, in all its details, of a modest freshness and refine- 
ment, which the reader will find very refreshing and delightful 
amid the many hot and hasty productions of this novel- 
writing age.” 


THE EXAMINER. 


“*We must speak of ‘ Alcestis’ not merely as an exception- 
ally charming story, but as a work of art. It has the distinctive 
seal of all genuine work ; it strikes through superficial meanings 
and conventionality—like the sculptor’s chisel through fine 
rags and fripperies—to the dignity and truth of life.” 


THE ATHENAUM. 


*¢ The author shows some knowledge of a phase of humanity 
which most — are little acquainted, and which will 

oye book, beyond most fictions of the season, the essential 
novelty.” 


iit 


Surry, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY MORNING.—PRICE ONE PENNY. 


NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 


(Established 1764.) 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY.—PRICE TWOPENCE. 








The Publisher of the ‘Newcastle Daily Chronicle’ and of the ‘ Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle’ begs to direct attention to the following declaration as to the circulation of these 


two Newspapers. 
The average circulation of the ‘ Newcastle Daily Chronicle,’ as declared before the Right 


Worshipful the Mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne, up to June 18th, 1873, was 


35,534. 


From the detailed statement herewith annexed of the circulation of the ‘ Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle’ since that date, it will be seen that the average circulation is upwards of 


40,000 
Copies per day, which is believed to be the 
LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY PROVINCIAL DAILY NEWSPAPER, 
The circulation of the ‘ Newcastle Weekly Chronicle’ is upwards of 


31,000 


Copies per week, and it is believed to be equal 


TO ANY OTHER PROVINOIAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED at the SAME PRICE, 


Chief Publishing Ofice—CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Branch Ofices—50, Howard-street, North Shields, Northumberland ; Dean-street, South Shields, Durham; 
154, High-street, Sunderland, Durham; 14, Bridge-street, Middlesbro-on-Tees, Yorkshire. 





The Number of Copies of 
THE 


NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE 


Printed during the week commencing June 16 was 


DECLARATION of GEORGE NESBITT, Public Accountant, 
Fellow of the Manchester Institute of Accountants :— 

I, GzorcE Nessirt, of 11, Cross-street, in the city of Man- 
chester, in the county of Lancaster, Public Accountant, do 
solemnly and sincerely declare :— . 

1. That I have had produced to me, and have examined, all 








the publishing books and accounts, and the invoices and 

receipts for paper supplied by the facturers, from | On Monpay June ” 41,700 

the Twenty-fourth rd of Merch to the Fourteenth day | On TUESDAY eee June 17 36,500 

of June, 1873, to the proprietors of the NewcasTLe | 

DAILy CHRONICLE and the Newcastne Weexty | 02 WEDNESDAY ... June 18 36,250 

CHRONICLE Newspapers, which are printed and pub- | Qn THURSDAY ... -. dune lg 36,300 

lished at the borough and county of Newcastle-upon- | i 

Tyne and elsewhere. | On Fripay June 20 37,500 
2. That the number of copies of the Newcastte Darty | On SATURDAY So am June 21 36,500 

CHRONICLE, printed and published at the Publishing 

Office in Westgate-road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne aforesaid, | 

from the Twenty-fourth day of March to the Fourteenth | Total Number for Six Issues 224,750 


day of June, 1873, amounts to 
2,558,490. 


3. That the said number of 2,558,490 copies of the said news- 
papers, so printed as aforesaid, gives for the period of 
Seventy-two Days, being the number of publishing days 
between the said Twenty-fourth day of March and the 
Fourteenth day of June, an average of 


35,534 


The Number of Copies of 
THE 


NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE 


Printed during the week commencing June 23 was 


COPIES PER DAY. On Monpay ... ... June 23 40,000 
4. That the number of copies of the NEwcasTLE WEEKLY 50.000 
Ounomsexe, printed and published at the Publishing | On TUESDAY June 24 50, 
ce in Westgate-road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne aforesaid, | 2» 25 53.000 
from and with the Twenty-ninth day of March to and On Wapusapar ... June 25 53; 
with the Fourteenth day of June, 1873, amounts to On THURSDAY June 26... ~ = 48,000 
378,250. On Fripay ide June 27 40,000 
5. That the said number of 378,250 copies of said NewcastLe | On SATURDAY June 28 40,000 
WEEKLY CHRONICLE, so printed as aforesaid, gives for 
the period of Twelve Weeks, being the number of pub- eet 
lishing weeks between the said Twenty-ninth day of Total Number for Six Issues 271,000 


March and the Fourteenth day of June, an average of 
31,521 
COPIES PER WEEK. 


And I make this solem Declaration, conscientiously believing 
the same to be true, and by virtue of the provisions of an Act 
made and passed in the sixth year of the reign of His late 
Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled “An Act to 
repeal an Act of the present Session of Parliament, intituled 
an Act for the more Effectual Abolition of Oaths and Affirma- 


The Number of “opies of 
THE 
NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE 


Printed during the week commencing June 30 was 





tions taken and made in various departments of the State, and | On MonDAaYy Po ils June 30 40,000 
to substitute declarations in lieu thereof, and for the more 39,500 
entire suppression of voluntary and extra-judicial oaths and | On TUESDAY soe -. July 1 ’ 
affidavits, and to make other provisions for the abolition of | On WepNESDAY July 2 39,250 
unnecessary oaths.” r 
GEORGE NESBITT, F.M.1.A. | On Tuurspay ... ... July 8 39,500 
Declared at the Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne aforesaid, Y ly 4 39,750 
this Sixteenth day of June, 1873, before me, On : — ee 5 40,950 
RICHD. CAIL, Mayor, On SATURDAY ... ae uly o , 
One thar od ane J oe of the Peace ye 
ac and for the ‘ough and t ° 
of Newonstle-upon-Tyne, ee Total Number for Six Issues 238,250 
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MACMILLAN & CO.”S PAGE. 


A CATALOGUE OF THEIR BOOKS.—{To be continued.) 


MORGAN.— A COLLECTION of MATHEMA- 
Can AL PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES. By H. A. MORGAN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 


MORGAN (J. E.).—UNIVERSITY OARS. Being 
a Critical Inquiry into the After Health of the Men who rowed in 
ad rt and Cambridge Boat Race from the year 1829 to 1869 ; 


the personal ——— of the Rowers themselves. By 

IN ED. MORGAN, M.A. Oxon, F.R.C.P., Captain 
of the John + (Coll. Uaiv ¥ ‘Physician to the Manchester yal 
Race,’ &. Crown 8yo. 


istemery, Author of * Deterioration of 
108. 
MORISON.—The LIFE and TIMES of SAINT 


BERNARD, Abbot of Clairvaux. By JAMES COTTER MORI- 
SON, M.A. Cheaper Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MORLEY, JOHN.—EDMUND BURKE: an His- 
torical Study. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


MORRIS.—HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENG- 

LISH ACCIDENCE. Comprising Chapters on the History and 

of the and on Word Formation. By the 

Rev. RICHARD ‘M0 ORRIS, LL.D., Lecturer on English Lan- 

age and Literature in King’s College School. Third Edition. 
‘cap. Svo. 68. 


Mr. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M.P., in the HIGH- 
LANDS. _Reprinted, with Additions, from the Daily News. New 
Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. A POEM. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
MURPHY.—WORKS by Josrra Joun Murpuy :— 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE, in their connection with the Laws 
of Matter and Force. A Series of Scientific Essays. 2 vols. 8vo. 
163. 





The SCIENTIFIC BASES of FAITH. 8vo. lds. 


MYERS.—POEMS. By F. W. H. Myers. Con- 
taining ‘St. Paul,’ ‘St. John,’ and others. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MYERS.—The PURITANS. A Poem. By Ernest 
MYERS. Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


NAPOLEON I.: HISTORY of. 
A Translation made with the sanction of the Author. 
II, 8vo. 128, each, 


NATURE.—A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 
NAL of SCLENCE. Published every Thursday. Price 4d. Monthly 
Parts, 1s. 4d. and 1s. 8d. ; Half-yearly Volumes, 108.6d. Cases for 
binding Volumes, 1s. 6d. 

NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. Edited by Professor Sir 
W. THOMSON and Professor BLACKBURN. 4to. 31s. 6d. 


NINE YEARS OLD. By the Author of ‘ St. Olave’s,’ 
‘When I was a Little Girl,’ &c. Illustrated by Frolich. Third 
Edition. Globe 8vo. cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


NOEL.—BEATRICE, and other Poems. 
Hon. RODEN NOEL. Feap. 8vo. 68. 


NORTON.—WORKS by the Hon. Mrs. Norton :— 


The LADY of LA GARAYE. Ry the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. With 
Vignette and Frontispiece. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OBRIEN.—An ATTEMPT to EXPLAIN and 
ESTABLISH ie DOCTRINE of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH 
ONLY. By JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 
Third Edition. 4 128. 


0LIPHANT.—WORKS by Mrs. OLipHant :— 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and HOLIDAYS. New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


A SON of the SOIL. Globe 8vo. 9s. 6d. ’ 


OLIVER.—WORKS by Dantet Ottver, F.R.S. F.L.S 
Professor of Botany in University College, London :— 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With nearly 200 Illus- 
trations. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


FIRST BOOK of INDIAN BOTANY. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Extra feap. 8vc. 68. 6d. 


By P. LAnFREY. 
Vols. I. and 


By the 


0OPPEN.—FRENCH READER. For the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By EDWARD A. OPPEN. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


OUR YEAR.—A Child’s Book, in Prose and Verse. 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Illustrated by 
Clarence Dobell. Royal i6mo. 3s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE.—WORKS by Wit1iam GirrorD Pat- 
GRAVE (late of the Eighth Regiment Bombay N.I.):— 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY through CENTRAL 
and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 
with Map, Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Crown 8vo. 68. 


ESSAYS on EASTERN QUESTIONS. &vo. me. 6d. Contents 
Three Essays on Mahometanism in the Levant—The Mah 
Revival’—The Turkomans and other tribes of the North-East 
Turkish Frontier—Eastern Christians—The Monastery of Sumelas 
~The Abkhasian Insurrection—The Poet ’Omar—T! 
Ta’abbet Shurran. 








e Brigand, 


(No. 7.) Mo. to Ro. 








PALGRAVE.—WORKS by Francis Turner Pat- 
GRAVE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford :— 


The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS at WENTWORTH 
GRANGE. A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 
oo and engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small dto. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of the Ho a 2 and LYRICAL 
POEMS in the ENGLISH LANGUA' ervenget. 


and arrap, 
with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 18mo. 
extra, 4s. 4s. 6d. 
ae on ART. _Mulready—Dyce—Holman Pa grey mee ea 
, an 
—The re Albert ‘Cross, &c. Extra feap. 8vo. 68. 


SONNETS and SONGS. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
4 F. hy - queens Gem Edition, With Vignette Title by 
eens. 38. 6d. 





ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
LYRICAL POEMS. Extra feap. 8yo. 68. 


PALGRAVE.— The BOURs of COMMONS. _Iilus- 


trations of its History and Practice. Lectures delivered at Reigate, 
Dec. 1858, by REGINALD F. D. *paLGRAVE. With Notes and 
Index. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


PARKINGON. —WORKS by S. Parxinsoy, D.D. 


A "seneeies on ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. For the Use 
of the Junior Classes ‘at the ry and the Higher Classes in 
Schools, With a Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. oe 6d. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





revised and enlarged. 


PATER.—STUDIES in the HISTORY of the 
pass Ammance. By WALTER H. PATER, M.A., Fellow od 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. Jontents :—Auca' 
sin and N: Nicolletti-—Pico Della Mirandula—Sandro Botticelli— leon 
Della Robbia—The Poetry of M da Vinci— 
Joachim du te ~X 4 


PAUL of TARSUS.—An Inquiry into the Times and 


4 Pony of the Apostle of the Gentiles. By a GRADUATE. 
v0. 


PEILE.—An INTRODUCTION to GREEK and 
LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By JOHN PEILE, M.A., Nag wd and 
Assistant Tutor OF Christ’s College, Cambridge ; formerl emery Z Teacher 
of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo0. 10s. 6d. 


PHEAR. — ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. 
By J. B. PHEAR, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 52. 6d. 


PHILLIMORE. — PRIVATE LAW among the 
ROMANS. From the Pandects. By JOHN GEORGE PHIL- 
LIMORE, Q.C. 8vo. 168. 


PHILOLOGY.—The JOURNAL of SACRED and 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 4 vols. 8vo. 128. 6d. each. 
thes JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. ‘New Series. Edited y W. 
CLARK, M.A.; JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A. ; and W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M. ‘A. 4s. 6d. each Number. * (Half-Yearly. ) 


PICTON.—The MYSTERY of MATTER, and other 
ESSAYS. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, Author of * New eens 
and the Old Faith.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Contents: The Mystery of 
Matter—The Philosophy of Ignorance—The Antithesis of tot _ 
and Sight—The Essential Nature of Religion—Christian Pantheism 


PLAUTUS.—The MOSTELLARIA. With Notes, 
Prolegomena, and Excursus. By the late Professor RAMSAY. 
Edited by G.” G. RAMSAY, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 


PLEASANT TALE of PUSS and ROBIN, and their 


FRIENDS KITTY and BOB. Told in Pictures by L. FROLICH, 
Fs in ene 1 TOM HOOD. With Thirteen Illustrations. 
wn 8VO. 


POOLE.—PICTURES of COTTAGE LIFE in the 
WEST of ENGLAND. By MARGARET E. POOLE. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. 38. 6d. 


POPULATION of an OLD PEAR TREE. From the 
French of E. VAN BRU yseRt Edited by the Author of ‘The 
Heir of Redclyffe.’ Nal llustrations 4 Becker. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





POTTS.— HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By A. W. POTTS, M.A., Head Master of th 
—s School, Edinburgh. New Edition, enlarged. Extra feap 


PRACTITIONER (The), 2 MONTHLY JOURNAL of 
THERAPEUTICS and PUBLIC HEALTH. Rained FRANCIS 
oa E, M.D. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. each. Vols, 1.—X. 8yo. cloth, 


PRATT.— TREATISE on ATTRACTIONS, LA 
Faces FUNCTIONS, and the FIGURE of the EARTH. By 
PRATT, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. 68. 6d. 


PRICHARD.— The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA. 
ogg) 1859 to ee The First Ten Years of Administration under 
the Crown. By I oes THOMAS PRICHARD, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 2l¢. 








PROCTER. —A HISTORY of the BOOK of 

MMON PRAYER; with a_Rationale of its Offices. By 

FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Tenth Edition, revised and en- 
larged. Crown 8vo. 10s. ‘ed. 


PROCTER and MACLEAR.—An ELEMENTARY 
pare op vorior to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
Fou . and Supplemented by an Explana- 
tion of the oan d Event ming Prayer and the Litany. By 

F. PROCTER, M.A andG. F . MACLEAR, D.D. 12mo. zs. 6d. 


PSALMS of DAVID CHRONOLOGICALLY AR- 
RANGED. An Amended Version, with !istorical Introductions 
and Explanatory Notes. By FOUR FRIENDS. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 much enlarged. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 


PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Stu- 


dent’s Edition, with Briefer Notes. 18mo. 3s. 6d 


PUCKLE.—An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
CONIC SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY; with 
numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution. Kee 

Sectaned dT se of Beginners. By G. HALE PUCK 
Head Master of Windermere College. Fourth Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 78. ‘6d. 


RADCLIFFE.— DYNAMICS of NERVE and 
MUSCLE. By C. BLAND RADCLIFFE, M.D.,F.R.C.P. Phy- 
sician to the Westminster Hospital, &c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


RAMSAY.—The CATECHISER’S MANUAL; or, 
the Church Catechism Illustrated and Explained for the Use of 
Say mene Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAM- 

» M.A. Second Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


RAPHAEL of URBINO and his FATHER GIO- 
VANNI SANTI. By J. D. PASSAVANT, formerly Director of 
the Museum at Frankfort. Illustrated by Twenty Permanent 
Photographs. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d 


RAWLINSON.—ELEMENTARY STATICS. By 
G. RAWLINSON, M.A. Edited by EDWARD STURGES, M.A. 


RAYS of SUNLIGHT for DARK DAYS. A Book of 
Geigetione for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


REALMAH. By the Author of ‘  Feiende § in Council.’ 
New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 6. 


REYNOLDS.—A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Vol. I. 
Edited by J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D, F. + London. 
I. Genera Disrases: or, Affections of the Whole System. 
Sect. I.—Those determined by agents operating from without, such 
= —— Exanthemata, Malarial Diseases, and their allies. Sect. 1I.— 
y existing ig the body, such as 
aeot Rheumatism, Rickets, &. Part 11. Locat Diseases; or, 
Affections of particular Systems. Sect. I —Diseases of the Skin: 
Second Edition. 8vo. 25s. 


4 sretey of MEDICINE. Vol. If. Part Il. Sect. I.—Diseases 
the Nervous System. A. General Nervous Diseases. B. Par- 
tal Diseases of the Nervous System. 1. Diseases of the Head. 
. Diseases of the by Columa. 3 Diseases of the Nerves 
he Digestive System. A. Diseases of the 
Stomach. Second Paition 8v0. 258. 


A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Vol. ss Sect. If.—Diseaces of the 
Digestive Ja. (continued). Diseases of the Mouth. C. 
Diseases of ¢ Pharynx. wae (Esophagus. D. Diseases 
Diseases of the Perit neum. F, Di 





e Fauces, 
of the Tatestines. 


of , Liver. 
of jiratory System. . Diseases of the Larynx. 
Diseases of the Thoracic Organs. 8vo. 258. 
A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Vol. IV. (ln the press. 


REYNOLDS.—NOTES of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
A Selection of Sermons by HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, B.A., 
President of Cheshunt College, and Fellow of University College, 
London. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. . 


REYNOLDS. — MODERN METHODS in ELE- 
MENTARY GEOMETRY. By E M. REYNOLDS, M.A., Mathe- 
matical Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3:. 


REYNOLDS.—SEWER GAS, and HOW to KEEP 
it OUT of HCUSES. A Hand- Book on House Drainage. By 
OSBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A.. Professor of Engineering in Owens 
College, Manchester. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


RHOADES.—POEMS. By James Ruoapes. 


8vo. 48. 6d. 


RICHARDSON ERIKA).—The ILIAD of the 
EaST. A Selection of Legends drawn from Valmiki'’s Sanskrit 
Poem, ont — By FREVERIKA RICHARDSON. 

wn 8vo. 78. 


ROBERTS.— DISCUSSIONS on the GOSPELS. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 8vo. 168. 


Feap. 


ROBERTSON.—PASTORAL COUNSELS. By the 
late JOHN ROBERTSON, D.D., of Glasgow Cathedral. New 
Edition. With Preface by the Author of * Recreations of a Country 

Parson.’ Extra foap. 8vo. 6. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited after the Original 
peiitens, with ~. 1 oe by HENRY KINGSLEY. [lobe 
lobe 8y0. 3¢. 
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NOTICE. 
MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR 


Is the title of a New Serial Story commencing in the AUGUST Number 
of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, which also contains ‘ Another 
Reminiscence of the American Bar,’ by Mr. Epwix James. Now ready, 
price One Shilling. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a oe 





JOAQUIN MILLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE AMONGST the MODOCS: 
Unwritten History. By JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of ‘Songs 
of the Sierras.’ 8vo. price 14s. 

From the Globe. 

“ As a book of adventures, no fresher or more entertaining work of 
the kind has appeared for a generation. It has all the elements of 
fiction, and yet i historically true. The trials, travels, and battles of 
ae chief personage mae nate the reader from the first page to the last. 

descript on of ceem ry and incidents is so hic that we seem to 

ja a present. with thea anther. As a poeticall 4 tten narrative of an 

pad oe career, the ‘ Li fe amongst the Modoos’ will have perma- 
nent interest and reputation. 





New and Popular Novels at all 


Tnbraries. 
ROSA NOEL. A ‘Novel. In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 
Il. 
MADE in HEAVEN: a Novel. 
2 vols. 
“ A decided! tuorae seers be wings real — and ‘ go’ in it, and the 
interest is w the en a 
“A racy and ry aes of soci he author's vein is 
clever, piquant, and origi) Sufficiently Smeal with cynicism to 
suit the most blasé appetite.”—Court Express. 


Ill. 

SHE and I: a Love Story; a Life 
History. By JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 2vols. 

** To young ladies this tic story will | 





appeal.” 

Court Express. 
Iv. 

The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie 


COLLINS, Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ 2 vols. 


v. 
TOO SOON: a Study of a Girl’s Heart. 
By KATHERINE 8. MACQUOID, Author of ‘ Patty.’ 3 vols. 
“ A book worthy | much praise. The author is really master of her 
pe ey and always writes with taste and good sense. The 
ligh and happily sketched, ‘and there are some vivid 
pictures a ‘Tealian 1 fe and scenery, Pa whic 


h those who know Rome 
will glance with pleasure.”—Zvening 


vi. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. 
EDWARDES, Author of * Archie Lovell,’ &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
** A story full of tenderness and [> Every one of the personages 
isa were, of art .. but we were pared for such a delicious 
gem of character drawing as Belinda OF O'Shea P proves to be.” —@ri 


vil. 


BY and BY: an Historical Romance 
of the Future. By EDWARD MAITLAND, Author of ‘The 
Pilgrim and the Shrine.’ 3 vols, 

** We consider this Mr. Maitland’s highest work. He here shows not 

a the same brilliant style so conspicuous in his former works, but 

thrown over the whole the guest charms that imaginative 
pg can bestow.” — Westminster Review. 





Books for the Country and Seaside. 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO THIS FAVOURITE SERIES 
CONSIST OF— 


AT ODDS! By the Baroness 


TAUTPHOEUS (née MONTGOMERY), Author of ‘ The Initials,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 


WITHIN THE MAZE. By 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 


III, 


SUSAN FIELDING. By Mrs. 


EDWARDES, Author of ‘Archie Lovell,’ ‘Ought We to Visit 
Her?’ &. Crown 8vo. with a fine Illustration, 62 





RicHaRD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——>—— 


LIFE of MOSCHELES, with Selections 


from His DIARIES and CORRESPON DENCE By his WIFE. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portrait, 242. 

“ This ‘ Life of Moscheles’ will bea valuable book of reference for 
the es historian, for the contents extend over a period of three- 
score commencing with 1794, and ending at 1870. We need 
scarcely ek that all the po:tions of Moscheles’ diary which refer to 
his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czerny, Spontini, 
ini, Auber, palevy, Schumann. Cherubini, Spohr, Bepdanchn. 
F. David, Chopin. J. B. Cramer, Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, 
Hauptmann, kbrenner, Kiesewetter, C. Kiivgemann, Lablache, 
Dragonetti, Son: Persiani, Malibran, Paganini, Rachel, Rouzi de 
Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti-Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa 
Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), Schréder-Devrient, Mrs. 
Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, Berlioz. 
Velutti, C. Young, Bal fe, Braham, avd maby other artists of nute in 
their time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task 
for Madame Moscheles to select from the diaries in reference to liviug 
persons, but her extracts have been judiciously made. Moscheles 
writes fairly of what is called the ‘ Music of the Future.” and its dis- 
ciples, and his pusemente on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt. Rubinstein, Dr. 
von Biilow, Litolff, &c , whether as composers or executapts, are in a 
liberal spirit. He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, 
Sir Sterndale Bennett. Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. 
John Barnett, Mr. Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c. The ‘cele- 
brities with whom Moscheles came in contact, and of whom we get a 
passing € glimpse, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late 

e of Cambridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, the Emperor Napo- 
leon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, Thomas 
rode, the Duchess of Orleans, Zelter, Prof, WwW olff, &e. 
volumes are full o: 

“These volumes are full of crewed pe a The diary and letters 
between them contain notices and criticisms on almost every musical 
celebrity of the last half century. Of all Moscheles’ recollections none 
are so futeresting as those of Mendelssobn.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* Not only musical enthusiasts but every one who has the faintest 
glimmer of a love for music and art will welcome with delight this 

Life of Moscheles.’ It is a personal history of music for sixty years of 
this century, full of the names of artists and composers, each of them 
a centre of pleasurable emotions ”—Examiner. 


The LION and the ELEPHANT. By 


Cc. J. ANDERSSON, Author of ‘ Lake Ngami,’ ko. Edited b 
L. LLOYD, — of * Field Sports of the North,’ &c. 8yo. wit! 
Illustrations, 15, 

“This handsome alien contains a most graphic account of the 
adventures of Mr. Andersson, from pa ~ which he left behind him, 
and which have been most ably edite Mr. Lioyd. The favourite 
pursuit of the deceased traveller was oA - ase of the lion, and he gives 
us most ogee particulars of the habits and custotms of the royal 
beast. portion of the work anent elephants is of equal interest. 
All fond of Poles of adventure and daring should procure this capital 
beok.”—John Bull. 


TO and FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By HUBERT E. H. JERNINGHAM, Author of ‘Life in a 
French Chateau,’ &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


HISTORY of TWO QUEENS: Catharine 


of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Baewears 
DIXON. SECOND EDITION. Vols.I.andII. 8vo. 
“ This clever and original work is a valuable pact a A eo to ‘English 
history. Mr. Dixon’s style—singularly vivid, igsse and dramatic— 
is alive with human and artistic interest.” — Dail ly News. 


FROM the | THAMES to the TAMAR: 
SUMMER OUTH COAST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L’ESTRANGE. SECOND EDITION. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“This book is at once entertaining and instructive, studded with 
anecdote, and replete with information.”—John Bull. 


ADVENTURES AFLOAT and ASHORE. 


By PARKER GILLMORE (Ubique), Author of ‘ Prairie Farms 
and Prairie Folk,’ &c. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21a. 





oore, Count Nessel- 
Indeed, the two 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


—>—_ 


The THREE OXONIANS. By Frank 
“Avery cau noe entertaining novel.”—Observer. 


FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. By Mrs. 


DAY. 3 vols. 


The WRONG MAN. By the Hon. Mrs. 


ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 2 vols. 2is. 


LILIAN’S PENANCE. By the Author 


of ‘RECOMMENDED to MERCY,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“ A remarkably well-written and attractive novel. Much credit is 
due to the author for the clever and original way in which the pilot is 
revealed.”—John Bull. 


PENRUDDOCKE By Hamilton 


AIDB, Author of ‘ Rita,’* The Marstons,’ &e. 3 vols. 
“* A clever and iateresting book. The characters are all hit off with 
ease and dash, and the dialogues are smart and pointed.” 
Saturday Review. 


** A carefully-written and interesting story.”—Spectator. 
**A very pleasing story.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
** The tone of the book is admirable.”—Examiner. 


WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sheridan 
LE FANU, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A remarkable, vigorous, and original novel, written with great 
power. The characters are drawn with singular Yaar and clear- 
ness of touch, and the plot is admirably contrived.” —Standard. 


MONSIEUR MAURICE. By Amelia 


B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &. 
‘ - (Just ready. 








SAMUEL TINSLEY’s 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 





NOTICE.—HILLESDEN on 
MOORS: a New Romance of the West — By the A 
*The Mistressof Langdale Hall.’ 2 vols. 21 - 7 he Sutere 
“Thoroughly enjoyable, full of pleasant ~ Bracefully ex. 
pressed, and eminently pure in toue.”— Public Opinion 
* The book concludes in a delicious rapture of tarletan and orange 
flowers and marriage bells.. This will, of itself, we trust, Tecommend 
these volumes to the majority of lady readers.”—A theneu 


Also now ready, by the same Author, 


SUMMER SHADE and WINTER 


SUNSHINE. A New Volume of Poems Price 5a. 


NOTICE.—Second Edition of NEARER 
and DEARER. By Mrs. LYSAGHT, Author of ‘ Building upon 
Sand.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“ A capital story... very pleasant reading... With the exception of 
George — there is bo other of our lady writers with whom Mrs, 
Lysaght will fi bly 

“© Nearer pre Dearer’ will go very far to establish Mrs Lysaght 
among the standard novelists of the age.” —Civil Service Review, 

“ Mrs. Lysaght may congratulate ereelt upon rather more "know. 
ledge of the world than is possessed by the majority of lady writers, 
and visitors at the seaside this summer may assure themselves that for 
one better book they will find ten worse than * Nearer and Dearer,’” 

Atheneum, 

It is more, it is both clever and 





“We have said the book is readable. 
interesting.”—Sunday Times 


NOTICE. — Third Edition of WEI. 
ane TRUST. By Mrs. EDWARD CHRISTIAN. 3 vols, 
18. 
** A novel which deserves to be read, and whieh, once begun, will not 
readily be laid aside till the end. ”—Scotsma 
** We most heartily commend Mrs. Christian’ 8 venture to our readers 
in the firm belief they will thank us for the suggestion, and agree that 
we have not said half enough for the merits of * Weimar’s Trust.’” 
Victoria Magazine. 
“This isa novel that must attract attention, by its dashing style 
and bold outspeaking. A little too bold. it may be objected perhaps, 
by those who object to hearing a spade called a spade ; but at all events 
it is no * pamby-pamby ’ work, nor is it of the highly spiced, sensational 
—— The yee is uncommon, skilfully y woven, and full of deamatie 
cident. ..In mtence, ‘ Weimar’s Trust ’ will be eagerly inquired 
= at the iibraries 1 for at least mapy months to come. 
Morning Advertiser, 
The plot of ‘ Weimar’s Trust’ is not only ingenious, but it is also 
fairly prubable, and the entanglements are such as might and do occur 
in real life; while. with regard to the characters, they are drawn with 
considerable insight into the motives that actuate men aud women of 
our day. Another merit is that the plot, without being at all far. 
fetched, does not run in the beaten track of a thousaud other novels. 
We are not treated to the dull, commonplace murder. or bigamy, or 
forgery, with which the bulk of our fiction has made us but too 
familiar and the eternal detective, who has become so wel! known that 
we know beforehand everything he will do, is wisely kept in the back- 
grow: . What is really promising in ‘ Weimar’s Trust ’ is the wealth 
of incident, the power of invention, the drawing of character, and the 
abundant knowledge of everyday life. With such materials Mrs. 
Edward Christian has done much, and will do more.”—£ra. 


TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, Life’s a 
FEAST. By THOMAS AURIUL ROBINSON, 2 vols. 21s. 

**'This is a mo+t amusing book, and the author deserves great credit 
for the novelty of his design, and the quaint humour with which it is 
worked out. It is altogether dissimilar to the modern romance, and 
partakes very much of the character of our very early novels, strongly 

minoing one of Fielding, whose stories Mr. Robinson has evidently 
studied with advantage.”— Public Opinion. 

“Mr Robinson is evidently a staunch admirer of Smollett and 
Fielding. * Timothy Cripple’ reminds one constantly of the style and 
mauuer of those two great writers; but he is far superior to them in 
ove respect: he does not condescend to that cuar eness of language and 
idea which render their works so unfit for the family circle. For abun- 
dance of humour, variety of incident. and idiomatic vigour of expres- 
sicn, Mr. Rubinson deserves, and will no doubt receive, great credit. 

Cwil service Review. 

“ Our author has read and digested his Pislding— a rare accomplish- 
ment, we suspect, even among so-called men of letters Me has suc 
ceeded, by this means, in giving bis bovk a certain quatntness, & 
flavour of out-spoken days, when vigorous passion was not masked and 
emasculated by euphemisms, and broad objective lines were drawn 
between virtue and vice, which, although but a reflex uf the style, and 
not matched at all by the intrivsic power of the book, will preserve it, 
in spite of much weakness, both in scheme and execution, from being a 
mere cipher in the commonplace aggregate of novels of the season. 
There is something caught. too, of the rather elaborate slyness which 
makes a truism notable in the author of his love.”— Atheneum. 


AS the FATES WOULD HAVE IT. 
= G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
n interesting story, a well-written novel, and an animated picture 
of lite” ”"— Sunday Timea. 

“The story is cleverly constructed, the chief point being always 
kept steadily in view,and the minor facts helping, rather than hinder- 
ing, the general effect; in other words, the story is crisp, well told, and 
leads up te a strong climax. ”"— Public Opinion. 

“ The style and the spirit are not below the average of fiction.” 

Atheneum. 

“It must be confessed that there underlies the whole story a current 
of satire which is occasionally very telling ; and there is considerable 
pathos in some of the scenes between Mary and her Uncle George.” 

Court Circular. 


The SECRET of TWO HOUSES. By 
FANNY FISHER. 2 vols. 2is. 
**It is impossible to deny originality to the plot.”— 


STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By 


DOROTHY BROMYARD. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Examiner. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘RA VENSDALE. 
TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, 


Author of ‘ Ravensdale.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 
Publisher, 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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The Asylum for Idiots. Instituted October, 
27, 1847- Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1862. Report 1873. 

Lixe the Royal Hospital for Incurables, the 

Earlswood Asylum for Idiots owes its existence 

to the zeal and energy of the late Dr. Andrew 

Reed. His diary for 1837 contains on his 

birthday the entry, “I think from the obser- 

yation I have made an asylum is greatly 
wanted for indigent idiots. Inquiry must yet 
be made, and if need action must follow.” 

“ Priusquam incipias” was Dr. Reed’s rule of 

rules, and his inquiries did not bear fruit until 

October, 1847, when a large meeting was held 


in the City. ‘“ Better than we expected,” he 
writes of it, “and much promise for the 
future.” The promise bore fruit rapidly. A 


house was bought on Highgate Hill, and 
the first inmates were received on April the 
26th, 1848. So admirably was the institution 
managed that patrons flocked to it, and in 
1852 the first stone was laid of the magnifi- 
cent building at Earlswood. The site was 
purchased from Mr. Justice Talfourd, and the 
original cost of the edifice is stated to have 
been 30,000/., which certainly seems a most 
moderate estimate. On the 15th of April, 
1855, the doors were opened for 500 patients. 

Earlswood, as it now stands, is well worth 
avisit. The train hurries the visitor down in 
some fifty minutes, and the huge palace with 
its 170 acres of land adjoins the station. The 
grounds are beautifully laid out. Inside we 
pass through spacious dormitories, admirably 
contrived for ventilation and health. Long 
corridors, prettily ornamented with birds in 
cages, flowers, and coloured prints, open upon 
spacious light and cheerful class-rooms. There 
is a noble hall with a fine organ, in which the 
inmates dine in company, and where entertain- 
ments are given. Then come the workshops, 
where busily goes on the work of boot-making, 
carpentering, joining and cabinet - making, 
mattress-making, printing, and tailoring. The 
domestic arrangements are on an Homeric 
scale. The boiler room, the gas cooking appa- 
ratus, the steam laundry, the dairy, the house- 
hold stores—these alone are worth the whole 
trouble of the tour of inspection. No expense 
appears to have been spared, and the result is 
consequently as near perfection as is practi- 
tally possible. 

The patients seem admirably cared for. To 
those who have only visited our large county 
asylums, erected fur the accommodation of 
pauper patients, the comforts of Earlswood 
will appear to amount to positive luxury. In 
the class-rooms the girls are sewing,—some 
being trusted with machines,—or knitting, or 
learning to read and write, or engaged in 
object-lessons, such as buying and selling. 
In the workshops the boys and men are making 
boots and clothes for their fellow-patients, or 
furniture for the use of the Asylum. Every- 
where the scene is bright, cheerful, and happy. 
Much, no doubt, is due to the fact that im- 
becil-s are perfectly tractable and very affec- 
tionate, while acute maniacs, such as those in 
Bethlehem, are apt to be “ dangerous,” and 
heed constant attention. But far more is due 





to the care and kindness, evidence of which is 
everywhere conspicuous. Indeed, the Earls- 
wood patients are not so much cared for as 
positively indulged ; and when one thinks of 
the thousands of poor imbeciles to whom the 
doors of this Paradise are for ever closed, the 
sight, pleasant as it is, has yet its sad side. 

Turning to Low’s well-known ‘ Handbook 
to the Charities of London’ (1873), we find a 
concise summary of the nature and objects of 
the institution :— 

“Asylum for Idiots, Earlswood, Red Hill, 
Surrey, 1847; Office, 29, Poultry. For the care 
and education of the idiot and imbecile. Such as 
have means are supplied with the advantages of 
the asylum on moderate payments, while the des- 
titute are placed on the foundation by election, 
which takes place half- yearly. The number of 
idiots and imbeciles now in the establishment is 
528. Some few of the inmates are, from time to 
time, elected to remain in the asylum for life. 
Last’ year’s receipts frem all sources, 25,8431.; 
expenditure, 249901. Treasurer, J. Abbiss, Esq. 
—Secretary, Mr. William Nicholas.” 

And we consequently infer that each patient 
costs 47/. 6s. a year. Mr. Low does not, how- 
ever, tell us whether he includes in his expendi- 
ture the interest upon capital already sunk in 
land and buildings. Accordingly, we turn to 
the best possible authority, the Report of the 
Asylum for 1873—a small stitched pamphlet, 
printed in the most creditable style in the 
workshops of the Asylum itself. From the 
report of Dr. Grabham, the resident medical 
officer, which is dated March 31, 1873, we 
learn that ‘“‘the average number of Inmates 
resident during the last twelve months has 
been 553.” On the other hand, the financial 
report shows the annual expenditure to have 
been 26,8577. 13s. 2d. From this, it follows 
that the annual expenditure for each patient 
is a little over 48/. lls. If, however, we look 
to the items which enter into this account, we 
shall find that the estimate is considerably 
below the mark. At the end of the Report is 
printed the financial statement, containing a 
Protit and Loss account for the year, the 
Debtor side of which runs as follows :— 
ae Expenses Pd Suet, wae 


ashing, Medicine, & £14. a 10 
Clothine of Payment ( ong ‘ 2 
Salaries, Ufficers and Masters, Earlswood 1, 705 15 
Fees to Visiting Medical Officers 105 0 


Wages Attendants, Masters of Trades, and 
Servants 

Furniture, including Bedding, Linen, "Earthen- 
ware, Hardware, Fittings wear and tear) . 1,454 6 

Plant and Machinery (written off ) 386 13 

Carriage of Goods and Materials, and Travelling 
Expenses 

Expenses keeping in order Lawns, Walks, and 


2,414 14 


on 
Sonucte a Ot ao OHMAS 








—— 198 14 
Gas 468 
Insurance .. 96 18 
Rates and Taxes os oe ‘ 482 11 
Law Expenses ee vi se ee 77 9 
Funeral Expenses . ee 89 12 
Building Depreciation (written off) .. oe 500 0 
Estate Expenses - - . 55 16 1 
Water Supply 39 1 6 
Interest on Amounts received for Payment 

Cases 302 15 11 
Salaries and ‘Wages, Commission, and al Office 

Expenses 1, a4 ¥ 3 
Rent of Office oe 0 
Furniture, Office (wear and tear) mn 18 0 
Postage of Proxies (26,000), nee, Circulars, 

and Letters 276 11 0 
Advertisements 331 19 1 
Printing Lists of Subscribers, Reports, Proxies, 

and Pamphiets .. 449 19 10 
Stationery, Office and Asylum, School Books, &e 107 12 9 
Expenses of Public Meetings . 50 0 0 

Ditto Annual Festival 135 10 6 
Summer Féte Expenses 3616 0 
Miscellaneous Expenses, Elections, be. os 263 10 8 
Capital Account ee ; » 1,60714 6 

£28,555 7 8 


Now in this account we find, it is true, an 
entry for “wear and tear,” and another for 
“building depreciation,” but we find no men- 








SS 
tion whatever of rent. We understand that 
the grounds of the Asylum cover 170 acres ; 
and, when the value of the building is taken 
into account, 300/. an acre would probably be 
an estimate below, rather than above the mark, 
and 500/. an acre would, we should imagine, 
be nearer the truth. Be this, however, how it 
may, the Earlswood estate, at 300/. an acre, 
would represent a total of 1, 000/., the rental 
of which, at only 5/. per cent., would amount 
to 2,550, and would raise the annual expen- 
diture for each patient by something over 
4/. 10s. per head, bringing it to a total of 53/. 
in round numbers. That we are liberal in our 
estimate may be argued from the fact that the 
capital account has during the year increased 
from 96,138/. 0s. 2d. to 97,835. 14s. 8d. 
Had interest been allowed on it at 3/. per 
cent., the current expenses of the Asylum 
would have been swollen by no less a sum 
than 2,884. 

If we look to the individual items of 
the profit and loss account, we do not find 
much of which to complain. It is, indeed, 
interesting to compare them with those of 
Bethlehem Hospital, an account of which ap- 
peared in these columns in March last. Beth- 
lehem, for 30,000/. a year,—and the estimate 
is far too low,—supports 250 patients. Earls- 
wood, according to our calculations, for 
29,0002. a year, supports 553 patients; in 
other words, lavish as is the expenditure at 
Earlswood, yet a patient at Earlswood does 
not cost half as much as a patient at Beth- 
lehem. Details let some light on this state of 
facts. Salaries and wages at Earlswood are 
thus apportioned :— 


Officers and Masters . oe ~ .. £1,705 15 8 
Visiting Medical Officers se 105 0 0 
Attendants, Masters of Trades, and Servants |. 241414 5 

£4,225 10 1 


Now the salaries at Bethlehem are 4,609/. 
15s. 7d., and yet Earlswood, with twice as 
many inmates as Bethlehem, is all but over- 
handed, and could well afford to reduce its 
staff. Again, the household expenses at 
Earlswood for board, clothing, washing, and 
medicine, amount to 14,283/. 10s., and for 
furniture and repairs they are 1,454/. 6s. 7d., 
while gas costs 468/. ls. lld, and water, 
391. ls. 6d., making a total of 16,245/; 
while at Bethlehem, for less than half the 
same number of patients, those items of profit 
and loss, as nearly as we can calculate them, 
come to an aggregate of 13,273/. 12s. 11d. 
Equally suggestive is it to discover that 
the Earlswood law expenses for the year 
are 77l. 9s. 6d., and those of Bethlehem 
4441. 16s. 8d. As contrasted with Bethlehem, 
indeed, Earlswood is a model of economy aud 
efficiency. The true contrast, however, to 
Earlswood with its annual expenditure of 
29,000/. a year, and its 553 patients, is not 
Bethlehem, with its 30,000/. a year and its 
250 patients, but Caterham, with its 44,000/. 
a year and its 1,800 patients, or Fisherton, 
where each patient cost 11s. a week, including 
the establishment charges of every description. 
In a word, each patient at Caterham costs 
ls. ld..a day, or 7s. 7d. a week. Each 
patient at Fisherton costs lls. a week ; ewch 
patient at Earlswood costs 1/. 0s. 4$d. ; and 
each patient at Bethlehem costs, according to 
our calculations, 30s. a week exclusive of 
rent, 

We mention these contrasts without com- 
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ment. Earlswood stands close to Caterham, 
and those who are interested in these matters 
cannot do better than to visit first the one 
institution and then the other, and to ask them- 
selves whether the larger expenditure of Earls- 
wood really produces any appreciable result. 
The Lunacy Commissioners speak most favour- 
ably of Earlswood, it is true. ‘‘ We thought,” 
say they, ‘‘ the condition of the inmates of all 
classes very satisfactory, and most creditable 
to all engaged in their care and management, 
and that they were kindly treated was evident 
from their happy and contented appearance.” 
And they conclude, “‘ The whole establishment 
is in excellent working order, and all the 
rooms clean and well ventilated. The bedding 
is particularly well attended to; and we have 
every reason to congratulate the Committee 
on the efficient and creditable condition of this 
important and valuable institution.” But we 
venture to think that Caterham deserves an 
equal meed of praise, and that in no single 
respect does it fall behind its wealthy sister. 
There is a great difference between 7s. 7d. 
a week and ll. 0s. 4}d., and with a little 
management Earlswood might, upon its 
present income, receive not 553 patients a 
year, but something more like 1,100, and yet 
afford to spend upon each inmate in providing 
him or her with extra little luxuries and com- 
forts some 20/. per cent. more than is spent at 
Caterham. The Report of the Secretary tells 
an affecting story of a gift of “a most gratify- 
ing character.” It seems that ‘‘a gentleman 
wishing to make a present to his twenty-four 
children felt, as he said, ‘he could not do 
better than give them a life vote in the Asylum 
for Idiots,’ and, accordingly, paid five guineas 
for each, making a total of 126/. The Board 
hopes that many will follow this example.” 
We cannot, however, but see that there is 
another side to this “ gratifying” picture when 
we remember that, in rough figures, for each 
patient maintained at Earlswood, no less than 
three are maintained at Caterham. In short, 
the one criticism to which Earlswood is open 
is, that it ought, with its large income and 
other capabilities, to be relieving at’ least 
twice its present number of patients. 

It is worthy of notice that within a very 
short time the Asylum has accumulated a 
capital of no less than 97,835/. 14s, 8d.—say 
100,000/. The creditor side, however, of the 
profit and loss account shows only 7s. 7d. as 
due to “interest, dividends, &c.,” while “ mis- 
cellancous receipts” has, we suppose, reference 
to sermons, collecting boxes, and other such 
incidental sources of revenue. 

Pupils’ Account, Charge for Board, &c., for the 


year - os we - £9,856 0 6 
Clothing of Payment Cases .. “s ae 942 2 6 
Annual Subscriptions ee oe 5,796 0 6 
Life ditto 4,063 0 
Donations . 1,530 6 
Legacies 4,547 16 


Maintenance of Life Cases 786 18 
Farm Produce <* 
Kitchen Garden Produce od oe 
Miscellaneous Receipts a ae on 92 6 
Workshops’ Profit .. ° 

Interest and Dividends 


~ 
~ 
~ 
—_ 

TIO AWE ROHS 





£28,555 7 8 
We gather, in short, from this account, 
that Earlswood has sunk all its capital in its 
estate and buildings; and the conjecture is 
confirmed by the fact that the Report states, 
in so many words, that the Asylum has no 
funded property whatever, while the latest 
Report of the Lunacy Commissioners points 
out— 





“The Committee have succeeded in obtaining 
the land on the west, between the building and 
the railway. This is now being fenced in, and 
will be laid out as a garden and lawn, forming a 
most valuable addition to the Asylum estate. 
Another very important purchase of land has been 
effected on the north of the Asylum, where an 
abundant spring of excellent water has been 
secured, and this is now pumped up to the build- 
ing by means of a wind engine, which is said to 
answer perfectly. The proposed gymnasium has 
not yet been covered in, but we hear that it will 
now be proceeded with. We could not learn that 
any steps had yet been taken for the erection of a 
detached infirmary, but we hope this important 
matter will not be lost sight of.” 


And to this may be added the fact, that 
farm buildings are being erected by special 
donation for the purpose. It is, in short, 
clear that the Committee of Management is 
not yet quite satisfied with the condition of 
the estate and buildings. They will be hard, 
however, to please, if they do not rest content 
when the capital account has grown to some 
120,0007. or 130,000/.; and we shall then 
beyond all question—unless Earlswood departs 
very widely from the beaten track—find a large 
portion of its revenue set aside to form a per- 
manent endowment. As things at present go, 
the institution lives—as with its large list of 
subscribers it can afford to do—from hand to 
mouth, its accounts showing cash in hand, at 
bankers’ and elsewhere, only 1,394/. 7s. 4d., 
as against Christmas bills due, 6,419/. 15s. 10d. 
But the Royal Hospital for Incurables has 
already set the example, and beyond doubt 
Earlswood will soon begin to invest in stocks. 
The model which all such institutions propose 
to themselves—and it is not a good model—is 
the Foundling Hospital. The first aim is a 
freehold estate ; the second, a large permanent 
income vested in governors. 

A feeling of this kind will be found by the 
visitor manifesting itself at Earlswood. We 
have spoken of the kindness with which the 
patients are treated. But it is impossible not 
to notice that it is the building which visitors 
are expected to admire—the building with all 
its magnificent fixtures and fittings, and that 
in Earlswood’s theory of its own existence the 
patients exist for the glory of the Asylum 
rather than the Asylum for the good of the 
patients. It is consonant with this that there 
should be—as there manifestly are—a certain 
number of what may be called “show cases.” 
This little boy is sent by the Queen, the other 
by such or such a Duke; while one patient 
with a mechanical turn has an entire workshop 
devoted to his especial use. All this produces 
a somewhat unfavourable impression, apart 
from which it must be admitted that, were it 
not for its unpardonable leakage of money, 
Earlswood would be beyond reproach. But 
we cannot forget that Dr. Reed’s design was 
not to found a wealthy and powerful corpora- 
tion, but to relieve the indigent—to do the 
greatest possible good to the greatest possible 
number. And if Earlswood assists but 550 of 
these poor sufferers when, with judicious 
economy, it might assist 1,100 at least, all that 
can be said is that it shuts its doors upon some 
hundreds of those very “indigent” whose 
misery it was Dr. Reed’s one object to 
lighten. 











THREE AMERICAN BOOKS. 
Life Among the Modocs, By Joaquin Miller, 
(Bentley & Son.) 
Ocean to Ocean. 
(Low & Co.) 
Underground ; or, Life below the Surface. By 
T. W. Knox. (Same publishers.) 


THREE books reach us at once, all published jp 
England, all written by Transatlantic authors, 
and all dealing wholly or chiefly with Trans. 
atlantic subjects. 

Mr. Miller’s so-called book about the 
“‘Modocs” turns out to be a monstrously dull 
volume, in which he relates his adventures at 
the Californian diggings and among the Shasta 
Indians in early life. We do not hesitate to 
call this a “got up” book on one subject, to 
which a sensation title, suggesting another and 
different subject, has been given to make it 
sell. Mr. Miller may romance at his will about 
his early life, but we object to his leading the 
public to believe that his book throws any 
light upon the history of the particular tribe 
of Indians who have lately set the American 
Government at defiance. Though Mr. Miller 
sometimes, by poetical licence, calls the Shasta 
Indians “‘ Modocs,” there is nothing in his 
book which in reality concerns the Modocs, 
except a very doubtful account of a massacre 
of Modocs by whites many years ago, which 
rests upon the authority of a single man, and 
he a scoundrel by his own admission. 

‘Ocean to Ocean’ is a dry but not u- 
interesting narrative of the expedition across 
the Canadian dominion, from sea to sea, made 
last year by the Engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

‘Underground’ is a work of far less merit; 
indeed, we greatly wonder that an English 
publisher of high standing should have been 
found willing to set his name to a volume 
(printed in America), which is a mere compi- 
lation illustrated by many sensation woodcuts, 
and here and there by a downright indecent 
print. We can hardly doubt that when the 
attention of the publisher has been called to 
the character of one or two of the cuts, he will 
order them to be excised from those copies of 
the work which may be in his possession. 
Some of the stories, mostly old ones we fear, 
with which ‘ Underground’ abounds, are suffi- 
ciently amusing. As, for instance, the follow- 
ing :— 

“ About twenty years ago, in a gaming-house in 
New York, a gambler, who may be called Smith, 
put up a ring as a stake, against an outside player 
for a hundred dollars. The player—I call him 
Jones for sake of convenience—won the ring and 
went away with it. Smith had received the ring 
a short time before as a present, and was told at 
the time that it was false, or, as it is generally 
called, ‘paste.’ Jones took the ring next day to 
a jeweller, and asked what it was.— The jeweller 
said, ‘It is paste — worth about two dollars’— 
‘Have you a genuine stone like it?’ Jones asked 
of the jeweller.—‘ Yes,’ was the reply, ‘I have one 
exactly resembling it, worth five hundred dollars’ 
—‘Will you take out the paste and set the genuine 
stone in its place,’ asked Jones, ‘ provided I leave 
you its value as security, and pay you for the use 
of it ?’—‘ Certainly,’ was the reply ; and the bar- 
gain was quickly settled. The change was made, 
and Jones walked away with the ring. That 
evening he was in the same gaming-house, and 
was chaffed by the friends of Smith on obtaining 
a paste ring against a stake of a hundred dollars. 
Jones insisted that the ring was genuine, and 
offered to back his opinion with a bet of a hundred 
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s, The bet was taken, and it was agreed 
oT toons, Smith, and a person selected by the 
two, should go together to the prominent jewellers 
and ascertain the value of the ring. Next day 
they visited the stores, and jeweller after jeweller 
examined the stone, and pronounced it genuine, 
and worth four. or five hundred dollars. Most of 
them were ready to give four hundred dollars for 
it, The bet was paid, and Jones departed to drive 
with a friend up town ; but on his way he called 
at the jeweller’s, exchanged the genuine stone for 
the paste, obtained his five hundred dollars he had 
left on deposit, paid for the use of the diamond, 
and slipped away. That evening he was again at 
the gambling-house, and rallied Smith on having 
sold himself. Smith acknowledged that he had 
been deceived, but he never supposed the ring was 
worth anything, and was surprised to find that the 
stone was genuine.—‘ Well,’ said Jones, ‘I don’t 
wish to take any mean advantage of your stakes ; 
you staked that ring for a hundred dollars, and 
the jeweller said it is worth four or five hundred 
dollars. For a hundred dollars, the amount of 
your stake, you can have it back again.—Smith 
bit at the offer, paid the hundred dollars, and 
received the ring. Jones departed, and did not 
return. Imagine the disgust of Smith when he 
subsequently found out the real state of affairs.” 








A Comparative View of the Doctrines and 
Confessions of the various Communities of 
Christendom. With Illustrations from their 
Original Standards. By Dr. G. B. Winer. 
Edited from the last Edition, with an In- 
troduction, by the Rev. W. B. Pope (Edin- 
burgh, Clark.) 


Dr. WrNER’s comparative ‘ Darstellung des 
Lehrbegriffs, u.s.w.’—a book about fifty years 
old—is now published in Edinburgh, with the 
German portions translated ; the extracts from 
symbolical books in Latin, Greek, and other 
languages, remaining in their originals. As 
the chief value of the work lies in the latter, 
it was scarcely worth while to republish the 
volume with the former rendered into English. 
The book is well known to scholars as one of 
reference ; and, like all that proceeded from 
Winer, it bears the stamp of honest research 
and superior ability. The creeds and con- 
fessions presented are interesting monuments 
of the past ; records of the systematizing pro- 
cesses in which theologians have been wont to 
indulge. They have begun to lose their hold 
upon men now, because theology is in a tran- 
sition state, and the attachment to doctrine 
is lessening. Biblical theology, analytically 
deduced, has begun to supplant synthetic 
systems; and the books of Scripture are looked 
upon in another light by intelligent Christians. 
Creeds are subscribed in a general way without 
their contents being carefully scrutinized. 
They are assented to in their tenor and ten- 
dency without belief in all the particulars of 
which they are composed. It is felt that they 
are commonly too long to command the hearty 
approval of inquirers, and bring up points and 
distinctions which the Bible itself does not 
Plainly inculcate. Whatever be thought of 
the phenomenon, dogmas in religion occupy a 
lower place in the minds of the present gene- 
tation. So far, latitudinarianism has set in; 
nor will such books as Winer’s tend to check 
it, though the editor, being one of those who 
we averse “to set free the mind of man from 
any restraint whatever upon its religious senti- 
ments,” fondly hopes it may. Arminian as 
he is, he evidently dissents from the Remon- 
strant system, which maintains that Christ does 








not require of his followers to believe much, 
but to do much ; to cultivate love and virtue 
rather than notions about the “ satisfaction of 
Christ offered to the righteous Governor of the 
Universe, and counted by him sufficient for 
the relief of the world from the sentence of 
the law.” 

We doubt the advisability of prefixing a 
long Introduction of eighty pages to the work, 
unless it contained a real addition to the in- 
formation which Winer presents. The disser- 
tation in question, if such it may be called, 
is written from a Methodist-orthodox point of 
view, and ranges over a considerable number 
of topics in a loose, superficial way, intimating 
opinions, or implying doctrinal beliefs, which 
are scarcely suited to the professor’s book. 
The reader does not desire such preface. It 
adds nothing to the value of Winer, and 
touches at times on delicate topics with nar- 
rowness of spirit. The display of knowledge 
is greater than the knowledge itself ; and the 
affectation of impartiality exceeds the thing 
supposed to lie behind it. Many statements 
made by the editor show an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with ecclesiastical history, or with 
the subjects he speaks of. Thus he asserts 
that the development of Christian doctrine 
terminated with “the faith once for all de- 
livered through the apostles to the saints.” 
“ St. John ended the slow process.” A right 
view of the apostolic and sub-apostolic times 
contradicts this notion. Dorner himself allows 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was developed 
out of the New Testament. Of the three 
creeds, the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian, which the editor puts together, he 
says that “they always occupied their central 
or fundamental place, monuments of a purer 
age, and silent protests against innumerable 
heresies,” &c. Whatever may be thought of 
the first two as “ monuments of a purer age,” 
the time at which the third originated can 
scarcely be called “a pure age.” Even if it 
be traced to the seventh century, which is the 
very earliest allowable, it has no proper claim 
to be the product of a pure, but of a degene- 
rate age, when the life of Christianity was 
cramped within dogmas and ceremonies un- 
favourable to its growth. What is the precise 
meaning of these ancient confessions being 
“common property at the Reformation,” we 
cannot conceive ; it is a well-known fact, that 
Calvin and many Swiss clergymen would not 
subscribe them, mainly because of the Athana- 
sian one, which stands on another basis than 
the first two, and should not be lumped with 
them. Though clergymen may call it “a 
holy hymn on a religious subject,” as did an 
Oxford doctor last Trinity Sunday, its later 
origin and peculiar logic, not to mention its 
uncharitableness, should dissociate it from the 
simple Apostles’ Creed, the earliest and best of 
all. The Baptists seem to receive small justice 
from the Methodist editor of Winer; for he 
calls their confession of faith an “ isolated, 
exceptional, and very fragmentary representa- 
tion of Christian doctrine.” But he is not 
conversant with their history or literature, 
and puts Menno in the seventeenth century 
instead of the sixteenth. His account of 
Methodism is neither clear nor explicit. After 
stating that the doctrine of the Articles of the 
Church of England is the doctrine of Me- 
thodism, so far as those Articles receive an 
Arminian interpretation, he proceeds,— 





“Finally, we have the Methodist Standards, 
belonging to it as a society within a church, which 
entirely regulate the faith of the community, but 
are binding only upon its ministers. Those 
Standards are to be found in certain rather exten- 
sive theological writings which have none of the 
features of a Confession of Faith, and are never 
subscribed or accepted as such. More particularly, 
they are some Sermons and Expository Notes of 
John Wesley; more generally, these and other 
writings, catechisms, and early precedents of doc- 
trinal definition ; taken as a whole, they indicate 
a standard of experimental and practical theology 
to which the teaching and preaching of its 
ministers are universally conformed. What that 
standard prescribes in detail it would be impossible 
to define here.” 

Here there is a vague reserve, It is not 
asserted plainly that all Wesleyan ministers 
must subscribe certain volumes of Wesley’s 
Sermons and his notes on the New Testament, 
nor that they must declare their assent to 
what is called “ the eternal Sonship of Christ” 
—a later tenet, introduced through the influ- 
ence of R. Watson, in opposition to Adam 
Clarke’s heresy. Methodist ministers are 
bound by a subscription more minute than 
that of the Thirty-nine Articles, and latitude 
of opinion scarcely appears in the connexion. 
The body has a uniformity of belief. The 
style of the editor cannot be commended. 
Besides violations of grammar, his expression 
is slovenly at times. But he has a keen sense 
for right doctrine, a strong aversion to devia- 
tions from it, a fancy for revelling in dogma, 
which expresses itself in curious language, 
such as: “In making this doctrine (the God- 
head of Christ) the superscription of a dis- 
tinct branch, the student will have before him 
one of the finest subjects in theology. He 
must not make haste; but contemplate it 
long, reverently, and loyally before he begins.” 
The volume of Winer has fallen into the 
hands of an editor of a very different spirit. 
The Leipzig professor was a rare scholar, 
whose sentiments were wider than the 
Lutheran or Reformed symbols; impartial, 
fundamental in his researches; one who felt 
that intellectual errors on all subjects’ are 
venial things. The editor is a doctrinal 
theologian, bound to uphold certain definite 
and peculiar dogmas under fear of temporal 
penalties. The translation is from Preuss’s 
edition, and incorporates his notes. But the 
work should have been adapted to the English 
public by a different set of supplemental 
notes, longer and more elaborate. The editor 
might have usefully incorporated in them 
part of the information given in the Intro- 
duction, especially that which relates to the 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists, 
part of whom, especially the former, while 
professing to reject human creeds, have in 
practice a creed as strict as any, applied, too, 
at times with cruel effect. 








Géodésie d' Ethiopie; ou, Triangulation dune 
Partie de la Haute Ethiopie. Exécutée 
selon des Méthodes Nouvelles par Antoine 
D’Abbadie; Vérifiée et Rédigée par R. 
Radau. (Paris.) 

At length we have some of the matured results 

of the travels of the brothers D’Abbadie in 

Abyssinia, which extended over a period of 

ten years, from 1838 to 1848. More than ten 

years after his return, in 1859, M. Antoine 

D’Abbadie published a small pamphlet, giving 
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a brief account of his work connected with the 
fixing of positions in Abyssinia ; and now, in 
1873, twenty-five years after his return, he 
gives the full details of his observations to the 
public, verified and reduced by M. Radau, 
although it is true that portions of the present 
work had appeared in 1861 and 1863. So 
long an interval between the observing and 
maturing of his work gives promise of 
careful and minute elaboration, and in this 
respect the geographical student will not be 
disappointed. The materials have been worked 
up and arranged with extreme care. 

M. D’Abbadie’s latitudes were all obtained 
by circum-meridian altitudes of the sun or of 
stars. There are as many as fifty-nine, and, 
where they can be compared with those 
observed by the geographer of the Abyssinian 
expedition, the result is satisfactory. Thus, 
the difference between the English geographer’s 
latitude of Adigarféht and that of D’Abbadie 
is only eighteen seconds, which is satisfactorily 
accounted for by the distance between the two 
places of observation, the church at Adigaraht 
and the English camp. Ruppell’s latitude is 
within one second of that of the English 
observer :—Latitude of Adigaraht, 14° 16’ 26" 
(Clements Markham); 14° 16’ 25°8" (Ruppell): 
14° 16’ 8:3" (Antoine D’Abbadie); 14° 15’ 57" 
(Ferret et Galinier). 

At Gondar, and other places not visited by 
the English Expedition, the observations of 
M. D’Abbadie agree with those of Ruppell and 
Ferret. His longitudes of Gondar, Diksa, 
Tajurrah, and a few other places in Abyssinia, 
were obtained by lunar distances. His bases 
were measured by ‘sound; and he not only 
gives the details of these determinations, but 
also the whole series of his traverses during 
his extensive travels, together with all the 
particulars respecting the construction of his 
maps. He connects with the English line of 
march at Matara and Adigaraht, and again 
from Lalibela, whence he took bearings of peaks 
and hills also seen by the English. His line 
from Lalibela to Gondar, which was crossed by 
Dr. Beke, links the work of numerous observers 
round the head of Lake Tana with the English 
traverse through Lasta; and his work in Damot 
and Gojam is an addition to the results ob- 
tained by Dr. Beke. The journey of M. 
D’Abbadie through Enarea to the northern 
boundary of Kaffa is entirely new, and points 
to an unknown land of great interest, where 
important results will reward the intrepidity 
of future explorers. The maps, which were 
engraved at intervals between 1862 and 1869, 
are based upon a complete series of triangu- 
lation from Massowa, through Tigre, Semyen, 
Bagemder, Damot, and Gojam, to the frontier 
of Kaffa. 

As is well known, the investigations of M. 
D’Abbadie were not confined to geodesy. He 
and his brother have collected the traditions 
of the people, have studied the Ethiopian 
languages, and have brought together a library 
of manuscripts; so that, if their labours are 
ever completed, a great addition will be made 
to our knowledge of a most interesting country. 
The present instalment will be welcome to 
geographers. 











The Complaynt of Scotlande, wyth ane Exorta- 
cioné to the Thre Estaits to be vigilante in 
the Deffens of their Public veil (a. D. 1549). 
With an Appendix of Contemporary Eng- 
lish Tracts (A. D. 1542-8). Re-edited, with 
Introduction and Glossary, by James A. H. 
Murray. Early English Text Society’s 
Extra Series, 1872-3. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tue ‘Complaynt’ is one of the most famous 
books of the Middle Scotch time ; but it has 
been more talked about than studied ; and its 
full historic value, the circumstances of its pub- 
lication, and the very curious details about 
the author's alteration of his book after its 
sheets were printed, have now for the first 
time been brought to light by Mr. Murray’s 
skill and care. 

Of late years the ‘Complaynt’ has been 
almost exclusively referred to for its most 
interesting list of the stories, tales, songs, 
dances, and tunes, popular among the Scotch 
shepherds and common folk in the middle of 
the sixteenth century ; this, for comparison 
with the no less famous list, by that most 
amusing and coxcombical Robert Laneham, of 
the books of stories, philosophy and poetry, 
ancient plays, medicine, ballads and alma- 
nacs, in the library of the Coventry mason, 
Capt. Cox, in 1575, which shows us the 
literature on which the middle-class man of 
Shakspeare’s time was bred and fed. But the 
serious and patriotic author of the ‘Com- 
playnt’ would consider our use of his book 
for so light an end profanation ; for his pur- 
pose was to rouse his countrymen again to 
their old hatred of the English alliance, and 
to stir them up to reform their vices, so that, 
as one man, they might oppose their old and 
hated foe. To him the English are cruel, 
deceitful, ravening wolves (“cruel voffis, . . 
dissaitful volfis, . . ravisant volfis of ingland,” 
p. 2); they are executioners and hangmen, 
Saracens rather than Christians, ‘ excommu- 
nicat, and denuncit goddis rebellis be al lauis, 
for their infidilitie, incrudilite, cruelte, tir- 
ranrye, sacreleige, and for the vsurpatione of 
vthir princis dominions vitht out ony occa- 
sione or iust titil” (p. 164-5). How is it, 
then, possible that the Scotch, so gentle and 
so true, so lamb-like, and yet so brave, can 
live under one monarch with the crafty Eng- 
lish wolves? It is not possible :— 

“There is nocht twa nations vndir the firmament 
that ar mair contrar and different fra vthirs nor is 
inglis men and scottis men, quhoubeit that thai be 
vitht-in ane ile, and nychtbours, and of ane 
langage. for inglis men ar subtil, and scottis men 
ar facile. inglis men ar ambitius in prosperite, and 
scottis men ar humain in prosperite. inglis men 
ar humil quhen thei ar subieckit be force and 
violence, and scottis men. ar furious quhen thai ar 
violently subiekit. inglis men ar cruel quhene 
thai get victorie, and scottis men ar merciful quhen 
thai get victorie. and to conclude, it is onpossibil 
that seottis men and inglis men can remane in con- 
cord vndir ane monarche or ane prince, be cause 
there naturis and conditions ar as indifferent as is 
the nature of scheip and voluis.” (P. 106-7.) 

Therefore let all Scotchmen unite, and fight 
valiantly against their enemies, “that 3e maye 
reuenge the extreme violent domage that 3e 
hef sustenit be the oniust veyris of ingland,” 
and— 

“than doutles god sal releue jou of the grit 

afflictione that $e haue indurit be the incredule 

seid of ingland ; and alse, i beleue that he sal mak 
you ane instrament til extinct [= to extinguish] 








| that false generation furtht of rememorance ; and 


sa, fayr veil!” (P. 186.) 

Fortunately for the cause of truth, the 
anonymous writer of the ‘Complaynt’ corrects, 
in the rest of his book, his short account 
quoted above, of the paradisaical nature 
of his countrymen, and shows many of 
them to have been among the biggest scoundrels 
ever created, so that Andrew Bvorde’s contem. 
porary description of the Scotch borderers as 
“stronge theves . . . muche of theyr lyvyng 
standeth by stelyng and robbyng,” might with 
justice have been extended to most of the 
inhabitants of the country; and his maxim, 
“Trust yow no Skott,” and John Taylor’s, in 
1652, ‘‘ It is said that a Scot will prove false 
to his Father, and dissemble with his Brother,” 
could hardly be treated as libels. Full of 
interest are the chapters which the author 
devotes to the social condition of Scotland, and 
the ill-doings of the nobles, gentry, and other 
classes of society. His account of the evils 
under which the land was suffering is fully 
borne out by Lyndesay, Lauder, and other 
authors about the middle of the sixteenth 
century; but, curiously enough, in the ‘Com. 
playnt’ the clergy are not lashed as the laity 
are. The writer of the ‘Complaynt,’ though 
a would-be reformer of clerical abuses generally, 
lets off the clergy in a way that contrasts 
strongly with Lyndesay’s many specific charges 
against them. Every cut of the Lyon King’s 
cat tells; the ‘ Complaynt’-writer’s broom sweeps 
off a little dust and dirt : he was an Erasmus— 
though dull and pedantic—not a Luther. But 
still, it was by a reform of evils, a healing of 
the divisions among his countrymen, that the 
writer sought to unite his countrymen in 
policy and in battle, and thus remove from 
them the divinely-inflicted plague of English. 

The special reason for his appeal was, that he 
found many of the Scotch tired of war with 
England ; others, Reformers, looking for help 
and teaching to the English King and English 
divines ; others, in direct league with Henry 
the Eighth’s successor, “assured” Scotts, 
Since the terrible defeat of Flodden in 1512, 
the most terrible that Scotland had ever 
suffered, had come the disgraceful flight at 
Solway Moss in 1542; the sacking of Leith, 
the burning of Edinburgh, and the plunder of 
the coast of Fife, in 1544; the fierce levelling 
and clearance of the South of Scotland, in 
1545, to which the ruined abbeys of Tweedside 
still testify ; the utter rout at Pinkie-cleuch, 
near Musselburgh. The country lay bleeding 
and exhausted. Men asked whether these wars 
might not well cease. All that the English 
wanted was the betrothal of the Scotch princess, 
but six years old, to their young king, Edward, 
of eleven, that so the lands might become one, 
as their faith was becoming. English pam- 
phlets (which Mr. Murray has reprinted) were 
published, urging union—urging England's 
claim to Scotland. But the sturdiest part of 
the nation said, No. Mary was sent to France, 
and affianced to the Dauphin ; a body of French 
auxiliaries landed in Scotland in the summer 
of 1548; and late in that year, and early in 
1549, the author of the ‘Complaynt’ penned 
his appeal to his countrymen to reform, unite, 
and expel the English wolves 

Whether the writer delayed the publication 
of his book, or whether the gradual recovery 
by the Scots of the castles held by the English, 
together with the peace of Boulogne in 1550, 
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modified his views, we cannot tell; but Mr. 
Murray has shown that, after his book was 
rinted, the author cancelled 33 of its original 
leaves, and substituted 37 on worse paper for 
them, sometimes putting one new leaf for 2, 3, 
4, 6, or 9 old-ones ; and on the other hand, in 
the most remarkable instance, putting 23 new 
jeaves for 1 old one. It is these 23 leaves 
that most concern the modern reader, for they 
contain the famous list of tales, songs, dances, 
and tunes We mentioned above. They occur 
in the author’s ‘ Monolog Recreative,’ between 
his fifth chapter of serious argument and his 
seventh, in which appear to him the afflicted 
lady Dame Scotia and her three bad sons, the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Commons. We cannot 
now discuss these songs or sons, or contrast 
the tales and tunes with Laneham’s English 
ones, or the social condition of Scotland with 
that of England. But we must give high 
praise to Mr. Murray, not only for his interest- 
ing piece of bibliography,—which all our best 
professed bibliographers have missed, and he 
alone found out,—but also for his sketch of 
the history and social condition of Scotland 
before and at the time of the ‘Complaynt,’ 
for his reprint of the curious contemporary 
English tracts, and for the thoroughness with 
which every part of his editorial work has 
been carried out. Much praised as Leyden’s 
edition of the book was, Mr. Murray’s is de- 
serving of higher praise, for it is the abler and 
sounder edition. 





Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 
Aphanapteryz. Personal Experiences, 
Adventures, and Wanderings in and around 
the Island of Mauritius. By Nicholas 
Pike. (Low & Co.) 

THE small British colony of Mauritius is 
indebted to the American Consul at Port 
Louis for a popular account of itself and its 
surroundings. Although the author is avowedly 
a Yankee, and, moreover, a colonel in the 
United States army, the reader would hardly 
discover such facts from a perusal of the 
volume before us; for there is neither the 
dightest tone of contempt or hostility mani- 
fested towards the “ Britisher,” nor is his 
military rank obtruded on the public in any 
way by the author. 

Col. Pike has given us in his notes (as 
he says in his Preface) a fair but brief account 
of the Mauritius ; and, considering that during 
his residence in the little island the colony 
was suffering from social calamities and com- 
mercial depression from which it must take 
years to recover, it is wonderful to find what 
a genial strain of kindliness and cheerful- 
hess pervades throughout the pages of our 
author ; so that we are sure he is a favourite 
in the colony, whilst his dedication of the 
Volume proves that he is not devoid of 
gratitude. 

Col. Pike complains that, on receiving 
his appointment as U.S. Consul at Mauritius, 
he sought in vain for modern information 
respecting it. Some years previously, the late 
Rev. W. Ellis, the well-known missionary, in 
his ‘ Visits to Madagascar,’ fully described the 
tare botanical beauties of the Isle of France ; 
whilst Bishop Ryan, later, published his 
journal of an eight years’ residence in his 
Meuritian 


arrived at his consular post, Mr. Boyle, who 
was connected with the railway enterprise in 
the colony, gave to the public some “ sketches 
of scenery and society in Mauritius” under 
the title of ‘Far Away’; so that the English 
public, at all events, is not quite so ignorant 
of its tiny but productive island colony as 
Col. Pike would lead us to suppose. 

Nothing can be more striking to the newly- 
arrived European visitor than the amazing 
variety of the luxuriant tropical vegetation of 
the fertile and romantic-looking Mascarene 
Islands. Both in Mauritius and Bourbon, the 
exquisite taste of the Creole inhabitants has 
brought the culture of ornamental and fruit 
trees, flowering shrubs and plants, to per- 
fection, whilst contributions from all quarters 
of the world have been collected for the grati- 
fication of their passion for horticulture. In 
this respect Mauritius is inferior to the sister 
island, whose superior elevation gives a much 
greater variety of temperature and climate, 
which renders it an almost earthly paradise of 
acclimatized and indigenous fruits and flowers. 

Whether on land or water, Col. Pike is an 
indefatigable collector, and an observant and 
enthusiastic naturalist. His accounts of his 
marine excursions over the extensive coral 
reefs which encircle the island fill some of the 
most pleasant pages in the volume ; a better 
description of tropical submarine beauties and 
rarities has seldom, if ever, been given. The 
interstices of these coral reefs form natural 
aquaria, where the naturalist can study the 
innumerable different forms of life at his 
leisure, and make certain of even finding some 
new and rare species. The Mascarene Islands 
are well known to conchologists as the habitat 
of the most lovely and rare shells of the 
Indian Ocean. At the same time, this locality 
is not an Elysium for the bather, for besides 
the sharks, which haunt the entrances through 
the reefs, in the shallower waters are found an 
immense variety of eels, some of which are 
not pleasant neighbours; for instance, the 
Anguille Moréle— 

“a fierce voracious creature, bolder than a snake; 

and in his rage he runs his head out of the water 

like one. The bite of this eel is venomous, I am 

told. . . . He was about three feet long, and when 

I struck at him he came directly towards me, 

oe at my boots. I beat him off and speared 
im.” 

The author also relates a tussle he had with 
a formidable “cave eel,” over twelve feet in 
length, in Mapou Bay. Another time, when 
wading off to the reef,— 

“T was attacked by a tazarre, a fish something 
like a fresh-water pike. The brute was a good- 
sized one, and came right at me, like a bull-dog. 
IT had seen him a minute before, and so was ready 
for him, and planted my harpoon directly in his 
side, but he got away, and made a second charge. 
This time he was struck in the head, and I held 
him fast, though it taxed my strength. I did not 
well know what to do with him, as he wriggled on 
my weapon, so hailed a pirogue with two men in 
it. They said I had done well to capture it, as it 
was not easy to spear such a large one.” 

Besides these, there is the Ourite, which 
infests the reefs. Col. Pike measured one of 
these “ disgusting-looking ” animals, which was 
ten feet from tip to tip of the tentacles. Col. 
Pike identifies it as Octopus vulgaris. Ac- 
cording to Maillard, however, there are three 
varieties of Octopi which inhabit the shores of 





diocese, giving its missionary 
pect. In-the same year that Col. Pike 





the Mascarene Islands, viz, O. dubius, O. 






aranea, and O. indicus. The most dreaded 
pest of the coast is the Mud-laff, whose poi- 
sonous dorsal spines inflict dangerous and 
often fatal wounds. The Creole word for this 
fish (Synanceia horrida) in Mauritius is 
“laffe,” in Bourbon, “ crapaud.” The word 
laffe is most likely a corruption of the French 
“la vive,” a name given to the trachinus, in 
reference to the ease with which it endures 
absence from water ; hence, also, is derived its 
English name, “ weaver,’ an Anglicism of la 
vive. The first of these derivations has not, 
as far as we know, been given before, and is 
merely offered as a suggestion. Another 
annoyance to the bather, unnoticed, however, 
by Col. Pike, is the trembleur, a small torpedo 
ray. In these waters the swimmer should 
beware of the numerous stinging medusz, and 
take care not to put his foot either on the 
hooked spines of the errantia, the serrated 
prickles of the echinz, or the upright shells of 
the pinnae, whose sharp edges make a gash 
like a knife. Enough has been said to show 
that care is required by the visitor to the 
Mascarene reefs. 

Col. Pike made two visits to the neighbour- 
ing islet, called Round Island, the second of 
which was not effected without some consider- 
able peril to the visitors. Sir Henry Barkly, 
then Governor of Mauritius, and other 
notables, were of the party ; and the results of 
their researches in the peculiar Fauna and Flora 
of this little-visited rock were mentioned in 
the Atheneum for March 12th, 1870. It may 
be briefly remarked that the Flora attracts 
attention on account of the large proportion 
of Endogens to Exogens, the genera of which 
are certainly Mauritian, but the species vary 
in an extraordinary manner from the typical 
standard. Whilst, with regard to the Fauna,— 

“Tt has a genus of snakes, of which no other species 
is known (Leptolon), and whose nearest congener 
Dr. Giinther considers is only found in the Loyalty 
Islands, in the South Seas; and its ordinary 
lizard is peculiar to its own shores and to distant 
Madagascar, and does not exist either in Mauri- 
tius or Bourbon, close by.” 


Most of the insects, also, are new. 

The views taken from photographs are well 
selected, and characteristic of the scenery both 
on the coast and inland. The distant view of 
the Morne, and the nearer aspect of “Les Trois 
Mamelles,” are among the best. Another 
truthful view is, we venture to think, wrongly 
named “The Tamarind Mountains.” It is a 
view, very familiar to us, of a vast gorge, 
somewhat in-the form of an amphitheatre, 
locally called ‘‘ Le Cabinet” ; on the left is the 
“Montagne de la Terre Rouge,” and on the 
right the table-land of Vacoas, the extremity 
of which is Flinders Point; beyond rises 
Mont Orgueil, beyond which again is the 
Mont du Rempart and Les Trois Mamelles ; 
but the mountains shown in the plate are none 
of them the Tamarind Mountains, although the 
stream which flows through the valley to the 
sea is “La Riviere Tamarin.” The celebrated 
falls are described by the author, who, how- 
ever, rather depreciates their height. We 
recommend Col. Pike to visit a romantic 
waterfall called “Cascadelle” on the neigh- 
bouring Riviére des Papayes. 

We must refer our readers to the pages of 
‘Sub-Tropical Rambles’ for the picturesque 
scenes of tropical life and vegetation, which 





our author seems never tired of painting in 
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glowing language; he thoroughly revels in 
what the Germans call Erd-kunde, and we are 
inclined to envy him his evident enjoyment of 
the wonders and beauties he met with in his 
wanderings. Mauritius boasts, with truth, that 
no venomous reptiles lurk in her gay parterres 
and luxuriant vegetation; but behind this 
scenery are hidden worse, because intangible 
and mysterious, horrors, for, alas! too con- 
spicuous in the short history of the colony are 
records of drought, flood, and tornado, with 
murrain, blight, and pestilence. 

Formerly Mauritius was rightly looked upon 
as the most healthy of all our tropical posses- 
sions; but the mortality of the town of Port 
Louis, in consequence of its sultry situation, 
under an amphitheatre of mountains which 
ward off the healthy 8.E. trade winds, has 
always been high in proportion to that of the 
country districts. Latterly, however, as the 
town has increased rapidly in size and become 
more overcrowded with an Indian population 
not accustomed to sanitary regulations, as may 
be imagined, it has become a hot-bed of sick- 
ness, whilst the death-rate has risen excessively, 
util it rivals that of Cairo, In 1818 an 
epidemic sore-throat carried off numerous 
victims from all classes of society, followed 
the next year by cholera, which destroyed 
nearly 12,000 (?) persons. In 1854 another 
visitation of the same dread scourge was the 
cause of 7,650 deaths, and, again, in 1856 of 
3,532 deaths. The last choleraic epidemic 
occurred in 1862, which made great havoc, 
especially in the huddled-up dirty camps of 
the Malabars ; the soldiers in the garrison also 
suffered severely, This attack of cholera, in 
1862, is not mentioned by Col. Pike. In 
spite of the strict quarantine regulations, small- 
pox has also occasionally visited the island, 
notably in 1855. 

The pestilence called Mauritius fever, which 
has given the island such an unenviable 
notoriety, appeared in 1867, during which 
year upwards of 30,000 of the inhabitants 
were swept off by this virulent epidemic, 
which has never since entirely disappeared 
from Mauritius. — 

“The intense heat and the continued drought 
at the beginning of the year encouraged the spread 
of the fever, which had been insidiously making 
its way through Port Louis and the surrounding 
districts for some time ; and the death-rate steadily 
progressed till it reached the enormous figure of 
200 per diem in Port Louisalone. The prevalence 
of this epidemic put a stop to trade, with the 
exception of articles of absolute necessity. The 
position of affairs was greatly aggravated by a 
total want of quinine. A small quantity was 
brought from Bourbon, and realized $135 per oz. ! 
The humane foresight of the Governor greatly 
alleviated this trouble, as he addressed despatches 
to the Governors of Madras and Ceylon requesting 
them to send supplies of quinine, which were 
quickly responded to, Hospitals, dispensaries, 
depéts for provisions, every effort the Municipality 
could make, did not keep pace with the rage of 
the epidemic, which devastated all classes of 
society. The effects of it were almost too terrible 
to relate ; 10,000 perished in the month of April 
alone. The banks and public offices, courts of 
justice, railways, nearly all were at a standstill for 
want of hands... . Everything that could be done 
by the Governor, officials, clergy, and men of 
property, was done ; but in the presence of such 
overwhelming misery, with thousands of widows 
and orphans left destitute, all their efforts fell 
short of the necessities of the case. ... The taxes 
for sanitary measures were greatly increased, com- 
merce suffered severely, and the harbour was 





almost emptied of its shipping, for masters of 
vessels were afraid of entering, as their crews were 
sure to be attacked with fever on landing. 
Societies for social advancement were paralyzed, 
and the churches were very thinly attended. All 
who could fled from the city to the higher parts 
of the island, Savanne, &c., thus leaving a large 
number of houses untenanted, and reducing the 
value of property greatly. The finances of the 
colony were seriously affected.” 

Although not noticed by Col. Pike, the 
well-known Indian fever, called “dengue,” was 
as late as last year epidemic in the unfortunate 
island. It is not often fatal; still its effects 
are very distressing to those attacked by it; 
and at one time the official establishments 
were almost at a standstill from its effects. 

The Mauritius fever, ushered in with a 
drought which greatly diminished the sugar- 
crop, was followed up by another serious 
calamity, viz., the famous cyclone of 1868, 
which put a climax to the misery of the 
afflicted colonists. This terrific hurricane, 
which lasted from the 10th to the 12th of 
March, did incalculable mischief both in town 
and country. Before further adverting to 
this cyclone, we should mention that Col. 
Pike’s first introduction to a Mauritius hur- 
ricane was on his first approach to the island, 
in the U.S. steamer Monocacy, during the 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th days of January, 1867. 
Col. Pike well describes the effect of the 
edge of the rotary storm encountered by the 
gallant ten-gun steamer, which careened over 
so as nearly to be on her beam-ends, and 
illustrates the track of the vortex of the 
tornado in reference to the position of the 
Monocacy with two charts, calculated ac- 
cording to the rules of Messrs. Piddington and 

Redfield. Col. Pike has his own quasz 
scientific theory of the origin of cyclones— 
a question which has hitherto baffled our best 
meteorologists :— 

“Tt appears to me that a simply flattened spiral 
stream of electric fluid generates above, and, 
expanding in a broad disc, may amply account for 
the commencement of a cyclone by its descending to 
the surface of the earth ; and that, likewise, its on- 
ward motion, in such direction as the laws of force 
and gravity drive it, may account for its continuance, 
and the oppression and exhaustion of its force for 
its termination. The unequal motion is naturally 
the consequence of one side of the disc being 
more flattened and causing the cyclone to advance 
more rapidly. The descent, or settling down, of 
cyclones has in numerous cases been proved.” 

Mr. Redfield, the “ father of storm physics,” 
as Prof. Maury terms him, was too diffident to 
express his opinion about the origin of cyclonic 
tempests. The great German meteorologists 
suppose that they owe their origin to the 
intrusion of the upper counter trade-wind into 
the lower trade-wind current; whilst Prof. 
Maury’s hypothesis is founded on the tendency 
of the trade-winds of one hemisphere to invade 
the territory of the other hemisphere by sweep- 
ing over the equator. 

The cyclone which visited the islands of 
Mauritius and Bourbon on the 10th, 11th, and 
12th of March, 1868, was the most violent 
which had occurred for twenty years.— 

“From the Ist to the 5th of March there were 
continuous indications of a cyclone to the east of 
Mauritius. Cyclonic matter was abundant, and 
nearly constant. So excessive was the heat, and 
so oppressive the weather, one could almost say 
some unknown agency was at work against human 
existence. Fever increased, the rays of the sun 
were scorching, and the atmosphere was so over- 








charged with electricity that every one felt uncom. 
fortable. On the 6th of March a cyclone stil] 
threatened, and the wind changed. . . . From the 
6th to the 9th the wind changed from N.E. to N. 
and N.W.; but after a storm wave without apparent 
discharge, it suddenly veered, on the 9th, to E.S,B, 
accompanied by all indications of a cyclone, and 
the barometer lowered to 758°69 (millemétres ?), 
. . . The atmosphere acquired fresh cyclonic 
matter, indicating the existence of the already 
recognized polygene cyclone, which advanced to 
the east of the island. During the whole day of the 
10th the weather was at hurricane point. On the 
11th cyclone weather was very marked. . . . The 
centre of the cyclone presented itself in the latitude 
of Port Louis. During the 11th, and up to noon 
of the 12th, the weather grew worse gradually, 
The squalls and gusts acquired additional strength, 
and the barometer slowly descended to 734°60 at 
9 aM. of the 12th. The wind blew furiously all 
night, keeping about S.S.E.; but towards six in 
the morning it veered in all directions. At the 
moment of the minimum (the mercurial column 
always oscillating) the squalls were terrific; but 
they diminished by the afternoon [a cyclone chart 
accompanies the text]... . In the city of Port 
Louis the damage to property was very serious, 
Most of the ornamental trees in both public and 
private gardens were either blown down, uprooted, 
or so utterly denuded of leaves and their lesser 
branches that they seemed to have passed from the 
dense foliage of midsummer to the depth of an 
European winter—a strange appearance for Mauri- 
tius, where there are so few deciduous trees, 
Scarcely a dependency or Malabar hut was left 
standing. St. Mary’s Church, at Plaine Verte, 
built of iron, was severed from its foundation, and 
became an utter ruin. St. Paul’s Church, near by, 
recently erected, and strongly built of stone, sus- 
tained nearly as much damage. The wall exposed 
to the wind fell in with a terrible crash, and, sad 
to relate, buried three men under its ruins. ... 
By 11 o'clock p.m. every ship in the harbour 
was adrift. The large Bethel, formerly an English 
man-of-war, lying high out of the water, was the 
first to break from her moorings. The most incon- 
ceivable confusion and destruction ensued. The 
crashing of timbers and masts and the roaring of 
the tempest were: terrific. The ships rolled on 
their beam-ends, and every blast seemed stronger 
than its predecessor, sometimes resembling explo- 
sions more than a progressive fluid, and tearing the 
surface of the water high up into curious spiral 
columns, revolving with incredible velocity. When 
day dawned on the 12th the devastation was 
appalling ; the ships had been driven across the 
harbour by the veering of the wind, and were 
pounding into and ripping each other, causing 
masts and bulwarks to fall on all sides. The chain 
cables of some of the iron ships tore down the 
massive plates like paper, as the sea broke fearfully 
across the harbour, and along the reefs as far as the 
eye could reach, which was probably the storm-wave 
of the passing cyclone. . . . The new and beautiful 
bridge over Grand River, built of iron, was partially 
destroyed. Two of the immense iron girders, about 
200 feet in length, were blown off the columns 
into the river, and were in such a state as to be 
useless. There must have been a pressure of 
100 lb. to the square foot upon these girders to 
have raised them from their bed, as they weighed 
over 300 tons. . . . Fields of canes levelled to the 
ground, or torn up in masses; fine old trees broken 
or uprooted ; roads impassable, from the rain having 
washed deep gullies in them; sugar - houses, 
dwellings, dependencies, unroofed or otherwise 
injured ; horses, mules, and cattle killed and 
wounded ; the direst destruction everywhere.” 
This passage will give but a slight idea of 
the enormous destruction, distress, and misery 
caused by this terrible visitation. Three years 
previously, before Col. Pike had arrived in the 
island, in February, 1865, the island, and 
especially Port Louis, had suffered from 4 
calamitous flood, which is only just alluded to 
in the volume before us. A vivid description 
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of its effects was given by Mr. Boyle, in his 
‘Far Away,’ published in 1867. Such are a 
few of the dangers to which life and property 
are liable in tropical countries. 

Another remarkable phenomenon, which 
fortunately but seldom, and at long intervals 
of time, occurs, is that known both in Mauritius 
and Bourbon as a raz de marées, which con- 
sists in a succession of oceanic tidal waves, 
which rise during calm weather without 
previous warning, and break furiously upon 
the reefs and coast line of the islands with 
disastrous effects; they do not seem to have 
occurred during Col. Pike’s residence in the 
colony, as he makes no allusion to them. 
They are more to be feared by the fishermen 
than the coup de vent, and are probably the 
effect of distant earthquakes and storms. 

There are several omissions and deficiencies 
in the present work, more especially as 
regards the terrestrial Fauna, but as they will 
doubtless be made good in the forthcoming 
second volume, which Col. Pike informs us is 
near completion, it is needless to allude to 
them. We shall hope to hear a full account 
of the discoveries in 1865, by Mr. George 
Clark, of the bones of the Dodo and its 
kindred congeners, amongst which the elegant 
Aphanapteryx has been chosen as a type by 
the gallant Colonel, and a re-animation of its 
form adorns the title-page. 








A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. IL, 
Macbeth. (Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co.) 

Ir is a little more than two years since we 

welcomed the first instalment, containing 

‘Romeo and Juliet,’ of Mr. Furness’s splendid 

new edition of Shakspeare. We fear still, as 

then, that the work will not extend to many 
volumes ; but we are able to repeat that this 
volume, like its predecessor, is of great value, 
and complete as regards the play treated. 
‘Macbeth’ is a play which is particularly 
welcome in the present form, as it is a great 
favourite, and perhaps one of the best known 
of the whole series. Mr. Furness’s work shows 
no falling off, but seems as carefully executed 
as ever, whilst the type and general appearance 
of the volume leave nothing to be desired. 

The general contents of the volume is as 

follows: viz., a Preface of eight pages; on 

p. xiii, a list of editions of the play that have 

been collated for the text, amounting to forty- 

five; on pp. xiv—xix, a long list of books 
consulted in preparing the volume; then the 
play itself, with notes textual and explanatory, 
pp. 1—300; after that a very full Appendix, 
containing (1) a reprint of D’Avenant’s version 
of the play, as acted at the Duke’s Theatre in 

1674; (2) a reprint of the passages from 

Holinshed which show the source of the plot, 

with extracts from Wyntoun’s ‘ Chronicle,’ and 

from the remarks of editors on the same 
subject ; (3) remarks of commentators on the 
date of the play; (4) an account of Middleton’s 
play of ‘The Witch,’ with reprints of all the 
witch-scenes contained in it; (5) remarks on 
miscellaneous subjects, arranged under the 
titles, “‘The Text,” ‘‘ Costume,” ‘‘ Was Shake- 
speare ever in Scotland?” “The Character of 

Macbeth,” “The Character of Lady Macbeth,” 

and the like; with selected extracts from 

commentaries that are not very easily ac- 
cessible. This goodly Appendix adds nearly 





200 pages to the volume, and renders it com- 
plete. 

The arrangement of the main part of the 
volume is the same as before. At the top of 
the page is the text, sometimes limited to one 
line only, immediately below which are the 
textual notes, showing the various readings of 
the editions ; and below that, again, the illus- 
trative vartorum notes, carefully digested, and 
frequently abbreviated and condensed, but 
always so as to retain the commentator’s words 
as far as possible. 

Mr. Furness tells us that the only alteration 
in the general plan of the edition is, that he 
no longer takes the Variorum Edition of 1821 
as the point of departure—as being the edition, 
that is to say, which only needs to be supple- 
mented by notes from later editions in order 
to be rendered complete. Experience has 
shown him that it is a better plan merely to 
give that edition its due chronological position 
amongst the rest, and no longer to consider it 
as “the starting-point whence Shakspearian 
criticism should begin.” This alteration is 
much to be approved, and it seems rather a 
pity that it was not adopted from the first. 

It is impossible to criticize, within any 
reasonable limits, a volume so full of valuable 
matter. We can but repeat our expressions of 
welcome of this excellent American contribution 
to the study of our greatest poet, and give it 
our cordial approval. A few notes on certain 
words are all that can be here attempted. 

With respect to affeered, in act iv. sc. 3, 
1, 34, we believe that the quotation cited from 
Cowel in the Clarendon Press edition, though 
otherwise apposite, contains a wrong derivation. 
Affeer cannot be derived from the Fr. afier, 
because this latter word has produced affy ; 
and it is clear that affy and affeer are different 
things. The right derivation is probably that 
from the Fr. affewrer (see Cotgrave), which 
Mr. Furness cites from Dalgleish. It is strange 
that he should have overlooked the best article 
on the subject, viz., the remarks upon Affeer 
in Wedgwood’s Etymological Dictionary. The 
Low Latin form is afferare, which see in 
Ducange. 

In act ii, sc. 4,1. 14, Mr. Abbott remarks 
that horses may be sounded as horse, which 
greatly assists the rhythm of the line. But 
Mr. Furness has unfortunately omitted Mr. 
Abbott’s pertinent remark that “horse is the 
old plural,” since the A.S. hors is one of 
those neuter nouns which, like sheep, make no 
change in the plural number. There is no 
more reason why we should say horses than 
there is for saying sheeps, except that it has 
been found convenient to be more particular in 
the one case than the other. We still say “a 
troop of horse,” just as we say “a flock of 
sheep”; but the late plural horses no doubt 
arose from the necessity of speaking of only 
two or three horse at a time, a necessity which 
is more common than in the case of sheep, 
which are more frequently regarded in the 
flock. In Shropshire, the peasants at times 
surmount the latter difficulty by talking of 
two ships, rather a startling phrase to the un- 
initiated hearer who reflects that he is in an 
inland county. The above consideration will 
explain also the apparently strange lines in 
Chaucer’s ‘Freres Tale’ :— 

This carter thakketh his hors upon the croupe, 
And they begonne to drawen and to stoupe. 
Besides which, several examples of horse for 





the plural form may be found in Shakspeare. 
Neither is the phenomenon confined to English ; 
the word ross in Icelandic also remains un- 
changed in the nominative plural. 

Lastly, let us consider a well-known pas- 
sage in act ili. sc. 6, where Lennox says— 

Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

To kill their gracious father ? 

On this we may first remark that monstrous is 
to be pronounced monsterous ; and, accord- 
ingly, Mr. Furness’s note says—‘‘ See Walker 
(Vers. p. 11) for instances where this word not 
only must be pronounced as a trisyllable, but 
is even spelt monsterous and monstruous ; see 
also Abbott, sect. 477.” 

But the most remarkable point is the use of 
the phrase “cannot want.” Here, too, we find 
all the various opinions gathered together ; it 
remains for the reader’s critical faculty to dis- 
criminate between them. First comes the 
remark of Malone, who has rightly summed 
up the whole matter in afew words. ‘The 
sense requires ‘who can.’ Yet I believe the 
text is not corrupt. Shakspeare is sometimes 
incorrect in these minutiz.” Next a note by 
Elwin, “to want is here used to signify need- 
Sul, compulsory desire. The sentence ex- 
presses, Who cannot desire, as a strong ne- 
cessity of his nature, to think such a crime 
monstrous.” ‘This is a good instance of such 
far-fetched and clever interpretations as fail 
to convince any one, or to be of the slightest 
practical use. Next follow two notes by Mr. 
Grant White and Mr. Dyce, in which the former 
proposes to make “ Who cannot want” a part 
of the preceding sentence, and Mr. Dyce says 
(rightly, we think) that his friend, Mr. White, 
is in the wrong. It certainly is a misfortune 
that so many notes of this character have been 
made, for they have been made only to be 
confuted ; and the reader who wanders through 
them leaves off no wiser than he begins. Still, 
we do not think Mr. Furness’s plan, aiming as 
it does at completeness, can permit him to 
suppress these passages-at-arms. If it could, 
it seems probable that many long quotations 
might have been got rid of, thus bringing the 
more sensible notes into proper prominence. 
In the present case, for instance, we have a 
second note by Mr. White, in which he prac- 
tically withdraws his suggestion; and this 
induces us to put the question to Mr. Furness, 
whether even Avs comprehensive scheme may 
not well permit the omission of all notice of 
such suggestions as have found no supporters, 
and have been withdrawn by the proposers of 
them themselves? In this case, for instance, 
no less than twenty-five lines might have been 
expunged, to the loss of nobody. Next follows 
a note by Mr. Keightley, who says—“ This 
passage as it stands is evident nonsense, which 
Shakspeare never wrote; and if we read we 
for who, we have the very word he wrote, and 
most excellent sense.” This we take to bea 
standard sample of the very worst kind of 
note that can possibly be written. It is dog- 
matic in tone, whilst at the same time 
offering a pure conjecture, unsupported by the 
slightest evidence ; and it goes on the absurd 
assumption that we may make any alterations 
we like in order to make all things comfort- 
able. The passage is slightly confused, and 
indeed contradictory, but we need not style it 
“ evident nonsense ”; still less need we assume 
that “Shakspeare never wrote” it, since the 
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presumption is rather the other way. When 
‘we come across a sentence that seems at the 
first glance to convey an obvious and intel- 
ligible meaning, but which turns out, upon 
a strict analysis, to be logically deficient 
or confused in metaphor, the chances are that 
Shakspeare did write it. It is a striking 
peculiarity of his style that the reader, or 
rather the spectator of his plays, can generally 
make out what he means, and forms a tolerably 
clear conception of the effect he intends, even 
when the actual language employed is a little 
hazy. In a word, he wrote for the stage, not 
for the study. Besides, the remedy here pro- 
posed spoils the whole dramatic effect; it 
substitutes a mild prosaic utterance for an 
impassioned interrogative exclamation. The 
whole context consists of satirical and 
bitter sayings, and the passage in question 
is followed by two others with notes of 
interjection, and then two more with 
notes of interrogation, showing that the 
speaker’s mind is in a state fit for anything 
rather than mild affirmations, Our feelings 
instinctly rebel at the substitution of a word, 
which, because it gives ‘‘excellent sense, is, 
therefore (!), the very word he wrote.” Far 
preferable are the words of sober wisdom, as 
contained in the notes by Delius and in the 
Clarendon Press edition, to the effect that 
negatives are often inserted and omitted by 
almost all writers, whether English or Greek, 
in a manner which we can hardly denote by a 
milder term than confused. This brings us 
back, in fact, to our starting-point, viz., the note 
first cited from Malone. There remains, how- 
ever, one more remark to be made, which 
concerns the use of the word want. This is 
supplied in a note copied from the Edinburgh 
Review, July, 1869, too long for quotation, 
but the gist of which is (1) that the passage is 
right as it stands ; because (2) the word want 
means to lack or do without, and the phrase 
cannot want means cannot do without. “Ifa 
farmer, in the North of England or the Scotch 
Lowiands, send to borrow a neighbour's horse, 
and receives (sic) a negative reply, it would pro- 
bably be conveyed in some such form as, He 
says he cannot want the horse to-day; ze. he 
cannot do without the horse, he must have it. 
-.. This use of the verb was not uncommon 
amongst English writers in Shakespeare’s day. 
Thus, in ‘The Country Farm,’ translated from 
the French, 1600, we have ‘ Ploughing is an 
art that a householder cannot want,’ ”—with 
more to the same purpose. Now this seems 
to us to be a triumphant vindication of Shak- 
speare’s words, though in a sense rather dif- 
ferent to what the critic meant. Here we have 
a good note by a writer who clearly shows 
that he knows what the word want means ; 
who offers to clear up the whole passage ; who 
tells us he has cleared it up, and yet—who is 
wrong after all, having tumbled into the trap 
neck and heels with his eyes open. We admit 
his explanation, but we deny his inference, 
that “ the text is right as it stands.” On his 
own showing, the phrase J cannot want is 
equivalent to I must have; but when one 
comes to put the same thing interrogatively, 
the case is altered. At the same rate, the 
words Who cannot want are equivalent to Who 
must have, and the line becomes—“ Who must 
have the thought, how monstrous,” &c. And 
this, we submit, is not “right as it stands”; 
it ought rather to be Who but must have, which 





is quite a different thing. Surely we may 
draw the safe conclusion that Shakspeare’s 
words, though not logically accurate, are such 
as to give the sense intended to a hearer who 
does not stop to analyse, and who is. looking 
at the gesticulations of an actor, whose express 
business it is to make clear, by action and 
accent, all that is a little misty in expres- 
sion. In other words, the expression is not 
faultless, and it can be picked to pieces ; from 
which we should draw the conclusion—in 
direct opposition to Mr. Keightley—that it is 
just as Shakspeare wrote it. 

We should like to add a few words on the 
use of the word want. No one but the 
Edinburgh Reviewer brings out its meaning 
at all clearly; and even he does so rather 
timidly, saying that it may be found in some 
other authors of the time, and that, perhaps, 
it was a Northernism, suitable to a play whose 
scene is in Scotland. We should be inclined 
to put the case far more strongly, and to say 
that to want almost always means to lack or be 
without in Early English; and that the sense 
to desire, yearn for, or wish to have, however 
common now, is just the sense which was once 
hardly known. Witness the common proverb 
—“ waste not, want not.” What else does 
this mean, but “never waste, and then you 
will never lack”? Observe also the follow- 
ing examples :— 


“Wanton or lakkyn. Careo”; Prompt. 


Parv. “ Want, sb. a deficiency ; no supply at 
all”; Atkinson’s ‘Cleveland Glossary.’ “TI 
cannot want; 2.e. do without, spare. A very 


common idiom, and still in use”; Halliwell’s 
Dictionary ; upon which we may observe that 
the curious reader will find a whimsical example 
of the phrase in Burns’s Epitaph on Captain 
Francis Grose. Our old writers use it just in 
the same way, ¢. g.: “ And all thatt wanntethth 
Cristess hald all sinnkethth inntill helle” ; 
‘Ormulum,’ 1. 13380 ; signifying that “all who 
lack Christ’s support will sink down to hell.” 
I waxe olde and wante my myght. 
Coventry Myst., p. 172. 
Ne wantede there no god mete, 
Wyn and ale deden he fete. 
Havelok, 1, 1243. 
I wanted herber, that I oft soght. 
Pricke of Conscience, p. 167. 

In this instance, the editor (Dr. Morris) 
rightly explains that the sense is not desired, 
but /acked; in fact, it is a mere translation of 
St. Matthew, xxv. 43. 

Of that thei wilne and wolde wanteth hem noght here. 

Piers Pl., B. xiv. 173. 
This last example signifies “of the things 
which rich men desire, nothing is lacking to 
them in this present world.” It is interesting 
besides, as exhibiting the old word wilne, 
which was used in that very sense of desire 
which we now denote by want. And, in fact, 
the old use of the word is even yet hardly 
extinct. There is nothing antiquated about 
the expression in Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ ch. iv., that “ what the conversation 
wanted in wit it made up in laughter.” 

There are two principal keys to the thorough 
understanding of Shakspeare’s language. The 
one is a thorough knowledge of, and search 
through, the works written in Tudor-English ; 
and the other a thorough knowledge of, and 
search through, the works of authors of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The former 
of these has been made much use of, especially 
of late years, and its value is well understood. 





The latter has hardly been tried at all, excep, 
in a very timid and partial manner, and yet it 
will unlock some of the difficulties in a very 
satisfactory and complete manner. May this 
hint be not lost ! 

Before concluding this article, we wish to 
draw attention to the excellent and elaborate 
Concordance by Mrs. Howard Furness to the 
Poems of Shakspeare, of which an instalment 
has appeared containing references to lite 
every word (a, and, and the included) in the 
poem of ‘Venus and Adonis.’ When com. 
pleted, it will be an excellent companion to 
the valuable Concordance by Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, which contains references to the Plays 
only. 








The Pilgrimage of the Tiber from its Mouth 
to its Source ; with Some Account of is 
Tributaries, By W. Davies. (Low & Co) 


Tuis is a charming book from beginning to 
end. Sometimes it is a tale of the olden 
time which arrests the reader’s attention, some. 
times an exquisite description of river scenery; 
at another time the narrative of some noble 
deed, at another a little bit of wayside adven- 
ture; again a richly poetic reproduction of some 
olden usage, and, again, a bright-coloured re 
presentation of some famous picture. The plan 
of the work is simple, and carried out con- 
sistently. With the feelings of a pilgrim Mr, 
Davies travels from the mouth of the Tiber 
to its source. He lingers at each spot at 
which he halts as if it were a holy place, 
He paints to us the beauties of the scenery, 
He describes in graphic words the ruins of 
ancient places and the quiet of rural villages; 
and then from the associations which the scene 
and the place are calculated to awaken, he 
selects the noblest and the most interesting for 
his readers. Thus, as he passes through the 
various villages which waged a not altogether 
unequal war with Rome in her earlier days, 
he recounts the tales told by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Livy of the exploits of the 
Romans. These tales have now been banished 
from our Roman histories; critical inquiry 
has shattered their credibility ; but we think 
Mr. Davies does right in giving them a place 
in his book. They are beautiful stories in 
themselves, and Mr. Davies relates them with 
a grace and a zest which remind us of the 
charming narratives of Goldsmith. As Mr. 
Davies goes farther away from Rome, the 
legends of Livy disappear, and we see more 
of the times of the Middle Ages. Mr. Davies 
reproduces many an interesting scene from 
the histories of Orvieto, Perugia, Assisi, and 
Fratta. We have also portraitures of eminent 
men who were born in the places through 
which Mr. Davies passes, as of St. Bonaven- 
tura, St. Francis, Perugino, Michael Angelo, 
and others. 

Mr. Davies does not omit Rome from his pil- 
grimage. ll the famous places on the banks 
of the Tiber in Rome are minutely described ; 
many of the events that took place in them 
or near them are narrated ; and thus we have 
the characters of the first Roman Emperors 
portrayed; and the pilgrim lays down his 
wreath at the tombs of Shelley and Keats. 

Mr. Davies has wide sympathies. He has 
intense love for goodness and an intense 
hatred of meanness ; he is passionately fond 
of what is beautiful in nature and art; and 
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the consequence is that he has incidentally | abundant fountains tossing their silvery columns | also once or twice introduces the critical 
given us a very vivid picture of Italy at all | at their foot. Here the lizard sleeps all the day, | element. He tells us, notwithstanding 


stages of her history, from the first faint 
traditions to the present day. Of course he 
has not been able to recall all the old assecia- 
tions of the places. He has purposely abstained 
from attempting that. He tells us that he has 
aimed at reproducing only the picturesque ; 
and he has certainly succeeded. Still, there 
are some things that we miss ; and especially 
we are surprised that he has made no allusion 
to Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, or to that 

hic pieture given at the commencement 
of the work of Minucius Felix, when Cecilius 
and his friend take a quiet walk by the sea- 
shore at Ostia. 

Mr. Davies is remarkably successful in his 
delineations of scenery. We feel inclined to 
extract many of them, but it is scarcely 
possible, within our narrow limits, to do jus- 
tice to them, as they are generally somewhat 
lengthy. Here is a portion of his picture of 
Rome from the Pincio :— 


“Tn order to take our farewell of the city, I will 
ask my readers to accompany me for an evenin 
stroll to the top of the neighbouring Pincian hill 
the last we see of Rome on this side of it. 
ing the Piazza del Popolo, we climb by steps and 
shady walks to its lofty summit. The sweet spring 
has filled the gardens with flowers. Already the 
white almond blossoms have fallen, but the billowy 
acacias of the Villa Borghese are crested with 
odorous wreaths of snowy foam. Fountains toss 
up their crystal columns from basins of marble or 
attificial rock-work, murmuring pleasantly. The 
sun, not far from his setting, pours a golden flood 
of light over temple and turret and house-top. 
Below lies the Piazza del Popolo, marked by all 
varieties of character and calling; now we see a 
number of ecclesiastical students in long dark 
shirts, walking in couples, then a file of soldiers ; 
there a group of countrymen, with shaggy goat- 
skins covering their thighs, reminding one of the 
fabled satyrs of old, carry large cakes of bread, 
slang on a cord over their shoulders ; there a wine- 
cart goes, with its jingling bells and tent-like 
covering for the driver, by whose side a little dog 
barks vociferously ; now a woman lingers by the 
central fountain, leaning on an elegantly-shaped 
copper pitcher, and now a sombre procession of 
monks passes by, each bearing a lighted candle, 
and chanting the mournful office for the dead.” 


Mr. Davies deviates from his course when 
there is something worth seeing that is not 
far off. In one of these deviations he visits 
Tivoli, and grows enthusiastic over its scenery. 
We select a portion of his description of the 
Villa d’ Este. 

“Tt occupies,” he says, “a midway region be- 
tween nature and art; for here Nature, as if 
jealous of the interference. of man where her own 
work is so beautiful, is quick to take back to her- 
self anything of which he may once have had 
possession. One might imagine that the sylvan and 
the faun had not yet deserted its still ilex-shades 
and dilapidated grottos hung with long fronds of 
hart’s-tongue and delicate maiden-hair; that 
daintily-shaped dryads might still slip the bark 
and flit stealthily between those ancient boles ; or 
the glittering naiad, abandoning the cool depths, 
sometimes sit sunning herself on the brink of one 
of those broken basins dribbling lazy jets of crystal 
Water, wreathing her moist hair with flowers, and 
crooning old-fashioned songs in a soft undertone, 
—nay, even if tawny-skinned, goat-footed old 
Pan, with his lofty eyebrows and shaggy flanks, 
thould be found seated at the foot of some twisted 
toot, piping a rustic melody, it would scarcely 
seem a matter of surprise ; so congenial with every 
dd-world association does the spot appear. From 
tumbling terraces, mighty cypresses, with split 
and wrinkled boles, shoot up thick pillars of gloom, 





or runs about nimbly in the sun. Tall clipt hedges 
enclose plots of nm grass and beds of rampant 
flowers; roses reach forth their neglected sweets 
with straggling hands; violets and lilies have 
offered their lips in vain, and are now tired of 
blooming unnoticed and uncared for; only the 
throstle and the blackbird and the warbling night- 
ingale enliven the solitude, glad to be alone in the 
sweet hours of morning and eventide.” 


Mr. Davies met some difficulties in his 
effort to follow the course of the river between 
Scorano and Todi. Here is a bit of his descrip- 
tion of that picturesque road :— 


“Thus following its course by many a willowy 
bend and poplared shade, the riverled us from valley 
to valley, until, the banks becoming more con- 
tracted, steeper, and still more gloomy, it began 
to complain in angry tones at its closer imprison- 
ment. Finally, abysmal gorges dropped sheer 
down through unmeasured depths to its dark bed, 
wherefrom the moon might be seen at noon be- 
tween black plumes of ancestral pines, and then 
it took a wide sweep to the right, and plunged 
between two narrow walls, where no road lay for 
mortal foot to follow it.” 


He had also some trouble in reaching 
the source of the river, arising mainly from 
the neighbourhood of brigands. He thus 
describes the source :— 

“Presently it split into numerous little rills. 
We followed the longest of these. It led us toa 
carpet of smooth green turf, amidst an opening of 
the trees; and there, bubbling out of the green 
sod, embroidered with white strawberry blossoms, 
the delicate blue of the crane’s-bill and dwarf 
willow herb, a copious little stream arose. Here 
the old man paused, and, resting upon his staff, 
raised his age-dimmed eyes, and, pointing to the 
gushing water, said, ‘ E questo si chiama il Tevere 
a Roma!’ (‘ And this is called the Tiber at Rome.’) 
My mind was filled with emotion. The baby 
river! It was like being present at the birth of 
one who should alter and control the destiny of 
the world. It was as if all the incidents of the 
long journey were focussed at this point. The 
whole history and associations of the stream arose 
within me with a crushing sensation of overpower- 
ing vastness, from the first settlement founded on 
its banks, through the grandeur of the lordly Rome 
of Augustus, to the modern ecclesiastical city.” 

Mr. Davies has a delightful chapter on the 
Popular Songs of the Tiberine District. These 
songs are composed by people almost entirely 
destitute of a knowledge of letters, and yet 
many of them are exquisitely beautiful and 
pure. Mr. Davies says of them :— 

“They are pure as the sunshine, the wind, the 
fresh flowers ; as the simple affections of which 
they are the offspring. They reflect no traces of 
bad passions, they harbour no brood of dissoluteness 
or vice; they are without affectation, prudery, or 
licence, bird-like and self-unconscious in their 
utterance, as such songs should be.” 

Mr. Davies gives several specimens. Here 
is one :— 

Go forth; my sigh, go sadly forth and find 

Her who doth feed my heart with sorrow’s flow ; 

And if thou reach her tell her all my mind, 

Recount my griefs and paint my wasting woe ; 

Tell her I suffer still—through her, unkind, 

My life’s last hour in anguish seems to go ; 

Tell her that though she scorn me, still I bind 

My soul to. hers with love no change can know— 

And if, sad sigh, thou find her unrelenting, 

Then die upon the air in vain lamenting. 

There are some slight blemishes in the 
work which might be easily removed. Such 
misspellings as Catalina, Mecznas, and such 
inaccuracies as Pons Milvia, occur so fre- 
quently as to imply carelessness. Mr. Davies 





Niebuhr and Cornewall Lewis, that there is 
no reason to doubt the story of Cincinnatus, 
“excepting for the rarity of so much disin- 
terestedness.” He explains another legend 
in regard to the Insula Tiberina after a 
thoroughly Livian and rationalistic process,- by 
supposing that an ordinary serpent escaped 
from a vessel to the island. These efforts at 
criticism are out of Mr. Davies’s line, and are 
antagonistic to the spirit in which the book is 
written. 

Mr. Davies writes all his numerals in words. 
If he had adopted another method in the case 
of Bonaventura, he would probably have seen 
that that saint, if he was born in “one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one,” could 
not have died ‘‘in one thousand two hundred 
and forty, in his fifty-third year.” 

These are but slight blemishes, and we end 
as we began, by commending the book most 
heartily to our readers. 








The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigram- 
matists of the Twelfth Century. Now first 
collected and edited by Thomas Wright, 
M.A. 2 vols. Published by the Authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Or the value and interest of these volumes 
there can be little question. In them we may 
hear the age to which the works they contain 
belong speaking for itself with its own voice ; 
and it need not be said that any such utterance 
is of more service towards a real knowledge of 
that age than a thousand mere echoes, such as 
our Histories of the Middle Ages for the most 
part consist of. They bring us face to face 
with the old days ; and we can grow intimate 
with the hopes and the fears, the superstitions 
and the aspirations, the prejudices and the 
inquiries, the satisfactions and the struggles, 
with which they, even as these new days of 
ours, variously abounded. With such help, it 
becomes possible to have some understanding 
of the past. And not only is our knowledge 
increased, but our sympathies are enlarged. 
The area of our humanity, so to speak, is 
expanded. Lost brothers are given back to 
us. Unknown frietids clasp our hands. The 
vague turns definite, the abstract concrete, the 
fantastic real. Some such benefit, in some 
degree, these volumes confer upon us as to the 
twelfth century. 

It must be allowed that the benefit might 
have been augmented by more generous edi- 
torial help, which Mr. Wright is so well quali- 
fied to give. The help he does bestow must be 
pronounced extremely meagre. His Introduc- 
tion is slight as far as it goes, and it does not 
go far. Of Aldhelm, of Tatwine, whose Mnig- . 
mata are here printed for the first time, of 
Godfrey of Winchester, and of Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, whose Epigrams are here first printed, 
and of Nigellus and of John de Hauteville, 
whose famous Satires compose the first of his 
two volumes, he tells us something, and then, all 
of a sudden, the Introduction ends. He would 
seem “to have seen a wolf,” and been abruptly 
struck dumb. At all events, a-fit of profound 
reticence seizes him, and of the authors whose 
writings mainly constitute the second volume, 
—of Gualo Britannus or Brito, of Hugo Soto- 
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vagina, of the Serlos, and of others scarcely 
better known,—he vouchsafes never a word. 
It is true that some account of all these writers 
may be found in Mr. Wright’s own very useful 
‘Biographia Britannica Literaria’; but this is 
searcely a justification of this Introduction’s 
breaking off in the middle. If the stinted 
allowance of biographical information could 
be pardoned, a like niggardliness in respect of 
the MSS. followed certainly cannot be. There 
are some eighteen or more authors represented 
in these two volumes; only in the cases of 
some six does Mr. Wright enlighten us as to 
what MSS. or authorities he has used. This 
is surely not the kind of editing intended by 
Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

“To render the work more useful, the Master of 
the Rolls suggested that the editor should give an 
account of the MSS. employed by him, of their age 
and their peculiarities ; that he should add to the 
work a brief account of the life and times of the 
author, and any remarks necessary to explain the 
chronology ; but no other note or comment was to 
be allowed, except what might be necessary to 
establish the correctness of the text.” The Lords 
of Her Majesty's Treasury “expressed their appro- 
bation of the proposal that each Chronicle and 
historical document should be edited in such a 
manner as to represent with all possible correctness 
the text of fo writer, derived from a collation 
of the best MSS., and that no notes should be 
added except such as were illustrative of the various 
readings. They suggested, however, that the preface 


to each work ld contain, in addition to the par- 
ticulars pro, by the Master of the Rolls, a 
biographical account of the author, so far as 


authentic materials existed for that purpose, and an 
estimate of his historical credibility and value.” 
To turn now from the editing to the poems 
themselves: in point of mere Latinity, they 
vary considerably in merit. In all, indeed, 
there is a certain vigour, characteristic of a 
time when Latin was by no means regarded 
as a dead or dying language, but rather as 
perpetually vital, and then specially re- 
florescent. One is struck with wonder at the 
energy and skill with which so difficult an 
instrument is wielded by men not to the 
manner born. Not that one might not well 
grieve, if such grieving were not the merest 
vanity, that intellects so keen, humour so 
genuine, feeling so deep, could not find a more 
adequate expression; for, with all their 
classical fluency, these twelfth century Latin- 
ists are something tongue-bound and stammer- 
ing ; but the wonder is that they spoke so 
clearly as they did. Ovid was evidently their 
chief master, although Juvenal is well known. 
Even so long a narrative poem as the ‘Speculum 
Stultorum’ is written in elegiacs. In the 
matter of metre, it is curious to see here and 
there accent and quantity struggling together, 
and quantity going by the worse. There are 
occasional passages that are excellent verbally, 
grammatically, and metrically. The best 
writer in these respects is certainly Neckam, 
who is represented by his ‘De Vita Mona- 
chorum.’ His lines on women, for instance, 
might, with few exceptions, have been written 
by Ovid himself had he turned misogynist or 
monk. They might be part of an ‘Ars 
abominandi ’ :— 
Femina, dulce malum, mentem roburque virile 
Frangit blanditiis insidiosa suis. 

Femina, fax Sathanz, gemmis radiantibus, auro, 
Vestibus, ut possit perdere, compta venit. 
uod natura sibi sapiens dedit, illa reformat ; 
Quicquid et accepit, dedecuisse putat. 

Pingit acu, et fuco liventes reddit ocellos ; 
Sic oculorum, inquit, gratia major erit. 





Est etiam teneras aures que perforat, ut sic 
Aut aurum aut charus pendeat inde lapis. 
Altera jejunat misere, minuitque cruorem ; 
Et prorsus quare palleat, ipsa facit. 
Nam que non pallet sibi rustica quzque videtur ; 
Hic decet, hic color est vérus amantis, ait. 
* * * fs * 7 ” a 


O quos in gestus se mollis femina frangit ! 
Et placet in blesis subdola lingua sonis. 
Dulcia sepe canit, componit sedula gressum, 

Ut quadam credas arte movere pedem. &c. 

The most elaborate poems in this collection 
are the ‘Speculum Stultorum’ and ‘ Architre- 
nius.’ In both these works there is exhibited 
no mean narrative power. The former is the 
production of a really notable humourist, as 
the whole conception demonstrates no less 
than various details. The picture of the ass 
who is dissatisfied with the length of his tail, 
and must needs have recourse to artificial 
means for lengthening it, is drawn with con- 
siderable skill and appreciation :— 

Cui Galienus ait: Satis est bipedalis asello 
Cauda ; quid ulterius poscis, inepte, tibi ? 
Sufficit ista tibi, nam quo productior esset, 
Sordidior fieret proximiorque lato. 
Hac nisi contentus fueris, dum forte requiris 
Prolongare nimis, abbreviabis eam. &c. 
And narrates the story of Brunetta and 
Bicornis, two cows whose tails were frozen in 
the ice,—how one patiently waited for a thaw 
and got off unscathed, while the other irritably 
tore herself free, and ultimately, in the warm 
weather, perished for lack of the member she 
had sacrificed. But the headstrong Brunellus 
will not listen to reason, and so the doctor 
hands him a remarkable prescription, which 
he must go to Salernum to have made up; and 
then follows a sketch of his adventures in 
search of an apothecary equal to the occasion. 
Subsequently, he goes to Paris, the great Uni- 
versity of the day, consorting there mainly 
with the English students :— 
Et quia subtiles sensu considerat Anglos, 
Pluribus ex causis se sociavit eis. 
Moribus egregii, verbo vultuque venusti, 
Ingenio pollent consilioque vigent. 

Dona pluunt populis et detestantur avaris, 
Fercula multiplicant et sine lege bibunt. 
Wessail et dringail necnon persona secunda, 

Hee tria sunt vitia que comitentur eos. 
His dullness wins him many a flogging : 
Dorso se baculus, lateri se virga frequenter 
Applicat, et ferulam sustinuere manus. 

At last, a dismal failure in the way of learn- 
ing, he meditates turning monk. Here ensues 
an interesting survey of the Religious Orders 
of the day—the Templars, the Hospitallers, 
the Black Monks, and divers others; but he 
finds no one satisfactory. He therefore re- 
solves to found an eclective Order on his own 
account :— 

Ordine de Templi sumamus equos gradientes 
Leniter, ut lenis sit meus ordo mihi. 
And, that he may not be awkwardly circum- 
scribed in the matter of veracity : 


Ut mihi mentiri liceat quocunque locorum 
Fratribus ex aliis hoc retinere volo. 
* * fe * 


Canonicos nigros carnes comedendo sequamur, 
Ne quid ab hypocrisi contrahat ordo meus. 
Premonstratenses statuo de jure sequendos 
In molli tunica multiplicique toga. 
Certainly, Burnellus has caught the trick of 
satire in his travels; and, meeting again with 
Galienus, he gives his skill free play. Kings 
and bishops, the Religious and the laity, 
all feel his lash,— 
Tot et tanta miseri sunt scandala mundi, 
Tot regum scelera pontificumque mala, 
Tot quoque sunt mortes in religione, tot extra. 





Luckily for the castigated world, the 
satirist’s master, Bernardus, presently catches 
him, and he is reduced to ignominy and 
silence. The poem concludes with a story 
concerning the master. 

‘Architrenius’ is the work of a less mirthfy 
spirit, of a Heraclitus, as the ‘Speculum’ of a 
Democritus. The hero, from whom the poem 
derives its name, is a youth instinct with 
noble longings, that can find no satisfaction 
in the debased life he sees around him, 
Higher impulses than those of the world have 
stirred him; and he cannot believe that the 
lower voices are to prevail over those other, 

Mene istos, inquit, in usus 
Enixa est Natura parens? me misit ut arma 
In superos damnata feram, divumque reatus 
Trritent odium ? leges et jura meique 
Preeteream decreta Jovis? Vitiine potestas 
Mortales eterna premit? Facinusne redundat 
Dis invisa palus? mater quid pignora tant 
Destituit, labi, nec quem produxit alumno 
Excubat, ut nullis maculam scelus inspuet (sic ) actis? 
So cries out this young soul of the twelfth 
century; and who can hear it unmoved? 
Surely not we of to-day. There is something 
of Hamlet in him; and to him the same 
inscrutable problems present themselves. 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world, 

Fie on’t! O fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. 

We can see now why he is called Architrenius, 
or the Arch-weeper. The rest of the poem 
describes how this awakened, yearning spirit 
sets out in search of Nature herself. Strange 
sights and scenes he encounters in the course 
of his pilgrimage: the palace of Venus, the 
house of Gluttony, the capital of Learn- 
ing, the mount of Ambition, the hill of Pre- 
sumption, the court of Cupidity, the schools 
of Greek Philosophy; but at last he sees 
Nature, who, after some formal instruction, 
gives him Moderation to wife. 

Dixit et a lacrimis redit Architrenius, egra 

Meestitiz caligo fugit, nec letior unquam 

Feederis instanter nodum petit. 

And so the poem ends with the author’s wisk 
for its remembrance :— 

Sub fati tenebris me noctescente diescat 

Hic liber, et famz veterum felicior annos 

Aquet, in eternum populis dilectus et ultra. 

The contents of the second volume are more 
multifarious. Some of our readers may like 
to see the original of the well-known hymns, 
“Jerusalem the golden” and “ Brief life is 
here our portion,’ in the ‘De Contemptu 
Mundi’ of Bernard of Morlaix, a poem also 
notable for its ingeniously difficult metre. 
Alanus’s ‘De Planctu Nature,’ a work in 
mixed prose and verse, after the manner of 
Boethius’s ‘ De Consolatione Philosophie,’ and 
his ‘ Anticlaudianus,’ will interest many, if 
only for Chaucer’s sake. 








Notes on Beds and Bedding : Historical and 
Anecdotal. By James N. Blyth. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

A COLLECTION of notes, gathered at hap- 

hazard, may have a certain value, although no 

great merit be due to the gatherer beyond 
that of having taken some pains to afford 
readers half-an-hour’s amusement. These 


“Notes” may be said to come within this 


description. Some of them will bear a little 
revising. All of them are more or less sug- 
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gestive. They will rather refresh the memory 
of those who have read extensively than do 
good to those who read them for the first 
time. A true naturalist does not buy whole 
cabinets, but furnishes his own by samples he 
has himself collected. The first reflection 
this book leads us to make is, that the first 
sleep into which man was put was not for the 
sake of rest—it was the sleep in which he lost 
a rib and gained a wife. The incident recalls 
to mind that part of the French epigram, on 
the subject of ‘‘ Bed,” which says,— 

Tu nous fais voir comme voisins 

Sont nos plaisirs et nos chagrins. 

The first bedstead on record was an iron 
one. It was not as large as the famous bed 
of Ware, but he for whom it was designed 
required something extensive for his lapse of 
gigantic manliness. Nothing less than nine 
cubits long and four cubits broad would allow 
of comfortable sleep to Og, King of Bashan. 
The most uncomfortable bed for travellers that 
we can remember was that of Procrustes, who 
suited his guests to their bed in the most 
unpleasant way. If they were too long for it, 
he chopped off such portions of the guests as 
exceeded ; if they were too short, he stretched 
their limbs till the muscles and sinews relaxed 
sufficiently to make body and bed exactly cor- 
respond in extension. It was a bed from 
which nobody ever arose. Such, in another 
sense, is the grave, the old British name for 
which is this familiar one of “ bed.” 

What is luxury in a cold climate is hard- 
ship or penalty in a hot one. The Orientals 
could have used feather beds, but they knew 
better. The use would have brought about 
that conjunction of circumstances which pre- 
sent themselves to the mind in the inscrip- 
tions of our humbler lodging -and-eating 
houses, wherein we read,— Beds,”—‘ Hot 
joints.” 

Jacob’s pillow was a hard one, but it pro- 
bably had a cloak between it and the head of 
the sleeper. The Egyptian pillow, which held 
the head and neck in an instrument like that 
employed by photographers, does not seem 
a likely thing to go to sleep upon, but “ ex- 
pert Roberts” pronounce it sleep-compelling. 
The question of luxury must be solved by 
comparison. We should not, for choice, take 
a huge snow-ball whereon to rest the head ; 
yet, when this was once done by a high- 
land chieftain’s son, in a night out on 
the mountains, it was kicked aside by his 
angry sire, who used a strong expletive with 
regard to his son’s soul, and asked him, deri- 
sively, if he was a girl; that he could not go 
to sleep without a cushion under his head ? 

We take all our ideas of Eastern bedding 
from what is told us of their public rooms, 
their divans, and house-tops. We know very 
little of the private rooms, into which the 
master of the household alone has the right to 
enter besides its destined occupants. One 
thing is certain, that a movable bed-frame is 
as common now as it was in the most ancient 
times. We are told that the bed of Holo- 
fernes had a canopy to it, which that rather 
questionable lady, Judith, carried off with 
her; and there are pictures of household 
matters of the old days, in which the beds are 
edifices which would put the old four-poster 
to shame. Four! they were “lits 4 mille 
colonnes,” and quite as large as the old Palais 
Royal café, so called. 





The classical bed is well known to most 
readers ; the medieval bed is equally familiar ; 
and the modern four-post, for the wholesome- 
ness of which nasty edifice Mr. Blyth has a 
word of advocacy, has only so recently com- 
menced disappearing, that nothing is to be said 
of it. Something, however, may be said of 
those who have occupied these aids to forget- 
fulness. 

If a convalescent may be monarch of all he 
surveys as he lies in bed, there are cases in 
which a man may be the slave rather than the 
sovereign in that kingdom of Sleepy Hollow. 
Rossini furnishes a case in point. Just sixty 
years ago, in 1813, he lodged in a worst inn’s 
worst room in Venice. He was then one-and- 
twenty ; unknown and ambitious, also poor. 
He was composing an opera, to be called ‘Il 
Figlio per Azzardo,’ in winter weather ; and to 
save the cost of fire, Rossini layin bed. He 
had just finished noting a duet, when the leaves 
slid off the sheets, and, gently waving to the 
floor, were wafted under the couch. Rossini 
looked after them, stretched out his arm to 
reach them, and, finding them beyond his 
reach, he flung himself back, with an “ Al 
diavolo col duetto! I will note it over 
again!” The vein, however, was exhausted : 
his memory failed him, and again he looked 
beneath the bed at the paper beyond his reach. 
“Tt would be unlucky to pick it up,” he said, 
“since it has fallen. I will compose another. 
If I ever grow rich, I will write my music as 
other composers do in such weather as this!” 
In brief, Rossini noted another duet, and had 
just finished it, when a friend entered the 
room. Amico!” cried Rossini, “cast your 
eye on this ; try it at the piano, and tell me 
what you think of it.” The amico did as he 
was told, and expressed himself delighted. 
“Now,” said the composer, “put your arm 
under my bed, pull out the paper that lies 
there,—another duet is noted on it,—and try 
that also.” The friend obeyed, and he pro- 
tested that the second duet was much to be 
preferred to the first. Rossini rejoined, that 
what his friend called the “ second” was in 
reality the first, and he told the story of how 
it had slipped off the bed out of his reach. 
The two friends, one in, the other seated at the 
edge of the bed, sang the two duets, and they 
were of one opinion, that the duet from below 
the bed was the better of the two. After a 
little while, the friend inquired what Rossini 
meant to do with the other. ‘It is done,” 
replied the young cumposer; “I have, by help 
of a few alterations, turned it into a terzetto.” 
Thus, by being too lazy to slip out of bed, he 
took the industrious pains to write two duets 
instead of one, and to change one of the two 
into a terzetto. 

The philosophy which urges the excellence 
of early rising has been very rudely and suc- 
cessfully shaken. Charles Lamb has shown 
that there is as much excess in rising with 
the lark and lying down with the lamb as 
in the practice referred to in Moore’s song, 
which recommends a lengthening of our days 
by taking “a few hours from night, my 
dear!” That philosophy was shaken in the 
early days of the world by two sleepy children 
who came under the rebuke of vigilant 
fathers. ‘My son!” remarked one sire, “I 
once found a piece of gold by rising early!” 
—“ Aye!” rejoined young hopeful, “but the 
man who lost it was up before you.” “My 





son,” said the other worthy parent, “observe 
that it’s the early bird that catches the 
worm !”—“T do, oh my father,” replied the 
excellent boy ; “also that the worm was caught 
by getting up earlier than the bird.” It has 
been considered not beneath the dignity of 
F.M. the Duke of Wellington to hold rank 
among the philosophers of the bed; and, as 
nobody knew that he had ever delivered him- 
self of an axiom or maxim illustrating bed 
doctrine, one has been stolen for him, and 
His Grace has been made to wear it as if it 
were his own: “ When a man turns in bed, 
it is time for him to turn out!”—‘“as the 
Duke of Wellington used to say!” So we 
are told, as if the Field-Marshal were always 
saying it. Now, the phrase was a favourite 
one with our early archbishops, and it was 
probably not original even on the lips of the 
very earliest of the prelates to whom it has 
been assigned by the Dean of Chichester. 

The earliest illustration of the evils of lying 
late in bed, which some of our older people used 
to receive when they were children, came to 
them from Dr. Watts. Who has not heard 
of the famous lines, with their halting philo- 
sophy— 

’Tis the voice of the sluggard : I heard him complain, 
“You have waked me too soon! I must slumber again !”” 
As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed, 
Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy head ? 
The door that turns on its hinges is doing its 
duty as a door, let Solomon and Dr. Watts 
say what they will; and the wild brier, the 
thorn, and the thistle which grew broader and 
higher in his garden, were at least acting busily 
according to the nature implanted in them. 
And, after all, the so-called sluggard seems to 
have been more harmless in bed than his 
censurer who left him, after an impertinent 
missionary visit, with such an outburst of 
pharisaical pride as this :— 
Said I then to my heart, ‘‘ Here's a lesson for me! 
That man ’s but a picture of what I might be ; 
But thanks to my friends for their care in my breeding, 
Who have taught me, by times, to love working and 
reading!” ~ 
Perhaps, if the sluggard had had such friends, 
and they had found him ‘work to do,’ he 
would have risen to do it. There was some 
reason in the young fellow who, on being 
asked why he did not get up, replied that he 
had nothing to get up for! We are not even 
sure that Quin is to be severely censured in 
the part he took in the morning dialogue with 
his valet. ‘‘ John, what’s o’clock ?”—* Nine 
o'clock, sir.”"—‘“ Is there any mullet in the 
market to-day, John ?”—“ No, sir.”—“ Then 
call me at nine to-morrow, John!” - Moreover, 
it does not follow that because a man is in 
bed his mind is idle, or that he is careless of 
the welfare of his fellow creatures who are up 
and abroad. 
Herodotus wrote most in bed ; 
And Richerand, a learned physician, 
Declares the clock-work of the head 
Goes best in that reclined position. 
Then, there is bed,—and bed,—with a differ- 
ence. There is no merit in a man rising 
betimes from a bed in which, as Mr. Keeley 
used to say in the farce, the maker who had 
put in the feathers had forgotten to take out 
the fowls! The most contented of philosophers 
was the Irishman who, in an over-crowded inn, 
had to sleep under a table in the coffee-room, 
and who congratulated himself in the fact that 
it was, after all, a four-poster! The desire to 
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reconcile duty with enjoyment is to be seen in 
those who lie on, as well as buy, the alarum 
bed, which is so made that the lower half of it 
will fall to the ground at any given hour,— 
the fall, of course, being so arranged as to 
awake, without hurting, the sleeper. It is a 
question whether Nature, however, is not hurt 
by being aroused before the natural sleep is out 
—sleep, which is Nature’s sweet restorer ; 
sleep which, as Sancho Panza says, covereth a 
man asacloak. It is natural to enjoy it, and 
to love the bed, which is the true shrine of 
Somnus. The philosopher in the old French 
romance, who had been all day rebuking luxury 
during a party of pleasure (where he had 
quite as much as came to his share), pulled 
the sheets up to his chin at night with the 
chuckling remark: “ Aprés tout, le luxe est 
une jolie chose!” Luxury in this direction 
was never carried so far beyond requirement 
as in the Imperial bed-chamber at Fontaine- 
bleau. The very ceiling is covered with glass; 
and the illustrious occupants could not move 
about, nor indeed lie, without seeming in a 
crowd of a score or two of reflections. 

We add a sample of the information fur- 
nished by this little book. This is what we 
are told with respect to horse-hair, which, for 
beds or spring mattresses, is taking the place 
of feathers :— 


“So greatly has this change of fashion increased 
the demand for horse-hair during the last ten 
years, that, although the supply has greatly aug- 
mented, it has been so far beneath the require- 
ments that the price has risen full 50 per cent. 
We depend on South America chiefly for this 
article. For it are sacrificed the tails and manes, 
if not the lives, of an enormous number of those 
wild horses which roam in such countless hordes 
over the far-stretching plains, which are the great 
physical feature of that Continent. We obtain 
also no small quantity from Russia, the product of 
the many horses which abound in the Tartar- 
inhabited steppes of Siberia. To this is to be 
added what is gathered from our horses at home, 
which, though superior in quality, bulks very small 
when compared with what comes from abroad. 
During the last few years our imporfs of horse-hair 
have amounted to about 720 tons. A large 
amount, no doubt, yet nothing as compared with 
the quantity of manufactured hair sold, much of it 
too at a far lower price than the raw horse-hair 


had cost.” 


Horse-hair is mixed with other material ; 
and it would seem that ox-tail helps to make 
not only our soups but our beds. The hairy 
tufts at the end of the tails are much used :— 


“Even with this aid manufactured hair, dear as 
it now is, would be such a price that only the rich 
could obtain it as a luxury, were it not that 
another article is mixed with it, which, while com- 
paratively cheap, renders available for use much 
of the softer textured hair, which otherwise would 
be almost valueless. We refer to hog’s bristles. 
These, as every one knows, have all those proper- 
ties in an eminent degree which belong to the 
best horse-hair, save length. This shortness for- 
bids them being so manipulated by themselves as 
to make the elastic material needed. When, how- 
ever, they are mixed with the inferior kinds of 
horse-hair, this difficulty is overcome. While the 
longer material binds them together, they, with 
their stiffness and tenacity of curl, form in union 
with it a substance which is well suited for mat- 
tress-making. It is the use of these bristles which 
makes several sorts of manufactured hair cost less 
than the raw horse-hair in the bulk. That the 
consumption of this article is very great, our 
imports tell us. Their average, for some years 
Fast, has been about 900 tons per annum. If we 

educt a goodly per-centage for brushmakers and 





others, there is still a large remainder for the hair 
manufacturer.” 

From these samples we leave our readers to 
judge of the fuller measure. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Three Oxonians. By Frank Usher. 3 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Squires Grandson. By R. St. 

Corbett. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Mr. User has written a fair novel, and 
might have written a better. We do not 
think Oxonians, and Balliol men in particular, 
will feel grateful to him for revealing to the 
public gaze the merely Tom and Jerry side of 
Oxford life. It is, we believe, a melancholy 
fact that certain undergraduate members of a 
distinguished college so far forgot themselves 
as to perpetrate a rather “ caddish” practical 
joke in connexion with the chapel, but we 
doubt whether any of the actors will thank 
Mr. Usher for reminding them of it, or will 
regard otherwise than with disgust his efforts 
to make capital out of the personal infirmities 
of a well-known tutor of the college. Some 
of the anecdotes, though trite enough to 
Oxonians of the day, will amuse the “ non- 
gremial” multitude ; and whatever credit is 
due to him for the accurate delineation of the 
oddities of living people, he has certainly 
earned ; but those who look back with fond- 
ness to the many-sided activity of college 
life, will regret that so partial a view of it 
should be given to the public. His heroes 
are poor specimens of their University, tarred 
with the same local mixture of priggishness 
and slang, but destitute of all that is distinc- 
tiye of the better side of University training. 
Turning gladly from this distast.ful subject, 
we recognize with pleasure the author’s success 
in describing Norwegian scenery. He seems 
really to have visited the country about which 
he writes, the simple inhabitants of which 
form a pleasing contrast to the very ordinary 
specimens of English civilization with whom 
they are contrasted. He has looked up the 
Edda too, and gives us a mythological digres- 
sion on the Aser and the giants of Jotunheim. 
For the story itself we cannot say much. 
There are some very black villains named 
Coulter, who manage the abduction of a 
young heiress upon highly sensational prin- 
ciples ; and the hero, one of the Oxford trio, 
recovers her by a coincidence which falls little 
short of a miracle. There are some strongly- 
marked characters, rather of a farcical sort 
(notably Mr. Williams, a sort of cross between 
Micawber and Skimpole, and Mr. Haller, a 
gruff and gouty paterfamilias), but there is 
no attempt at anything but the merest surface 
colouring in the author’s portraits, whether 
drawn from life or imaginary; and he has done 
little in this book but indicate the possession 
of a tolerably fluent pen, and a desire to run 
a little out of the common grooves of fiction. 
Should he improve, as he may do by éxpe- 
rience, the present failure need not be remem- 
bered against him. 

Mr. Corbett’s Pegasus is a dray-horse, and 
his truculent muse delights in calling a spade 
a spade, and something more. His present 
topic, he is pleased to tell us, is “thews and 
sinews,” and his hero is a fine old English 
gentleman of a stagey sort, who bullies and 
roars under the influence of gout, and “ shots 


John 











his discourse” heavily. As the plot in this 
case is the only special feature in the tale, we 
must reveal the central fact upon which it 
hinges. The monomania of the great Gig 
Raymond, who is broad in his person as jp 
his acres, and high in his stature as in hig 
politics, is an apprehension that the race of 
Luttrel may grow physically degenerate, from 
too constantly marrying “ blood” without its 
corresponding complement of “bone.” Havi 

an eldest son, who in most respects is obedient 
and deferential, he endeavours to thrust upon 
him a wife of his own choosing—first, a farmer’s 
daughter of much merit and great stature; 
and, next, a lady of equal bodily qualifica- 
tions, with whom Frank Luttrel would not 
unwillingly ratify an alliance, were it not that 
his affections are unfortunately already en- 
gaged. Everything, of course, ends happily, 
though Sir Raymond behaves throughout like 
a raving maniac. The method of his restora. 
tion to sanity may be guessed from the title, 
which is the most rational part of the book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Pror. Francis W. Newman has edited for the 
Vegetarian Society a smaller edition of Fruits 
and Farinacea, the Proper Food of Man, by the 
late Mr. Smith, of Malton. The work is published 
by Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester, and by Mr. 
F. Pitman, in London. 

The Abolition of the State, written by Dr. _ 
lander, and published by Mr. Triibner, is a little 
book of some interest and value. It is mainlya 
defence of the opinions of Proudhon. 


In Travels to Tana and Persia we have another 
of the excellent volumes of the Hakluyt Society, 
edited by Lord Stanley of Alderley. The follow- 
ing passage about a Shah of former days suggests 
the Shah of the burlesque ‘Kissi-Kissi’ rather 
than the real Shah of present times :—“ His hand 
trembled as he drank. He was fond of amusing 
himself in a homely manner; but, when too far 
gone, was sometimes dangerous.” 

WE have seldom met with a more useful work 
than the Cyclopedia of India, edited by Dr. Bal- 
four, and printed by the Scottish and Adelphi 
presses at Madras. It is in part a re-issue of a 
work which appeared in 1857, but is vastly 
enlarged. 

Messrs. Hacuerre have sent us the first part 
of a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
edited by MM. Ch. Daremberg and E. Saglio. 
The work is profusely illustrated, and promises to 
be of a highly elaborate character. 

Mr. JENKINSON, in his abridgment of Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, has managed to preserve some of the 
charm of the original biography. The volume is 
published by Messrs. Adam & Charles Black. 

Or The National Primer, Step First and Step 
Second, and The National Reading Book, I. and 
II., published by Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, it is 
sufficient to observe, that the four small volumes, 
which form the commencement of a series, are 
cheap and useful manuals. 

WE have on our table On the Causation and 
Prevention of Dysentery, Cholera, Diphtheria, &e, 
by Mucor (Renshaw),—The First Book of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, edited by J. T. White, D.D. 
(Longmans), — Elementary Treatise on Nautical 
Astronomy, by H. Evers, LL.D. (Collins), — A 
Music Primer for Schools, by Rev. J. Troutbeck, 
M.A., and Rev. R. F. Dale, M.A. (Macwillan),— 
Ball’s Alpine Guides, ‘Pennine Alps,’ ‘Central 
Tyrol, ‘South Tyrol,’ 3 vols. (Lougmans), — 
Soldier and Patriot, by F. M. Owen (Cassell),— 
Love in the Nineteenth Century, by H. W. Preston 
(Boston, Roberts),—A Life's Love, by G. Barlow 
(Hotten)—The Gathered Lily, by Mary Rossiter 
(Partridge),— Pages from the Life of the Apostle 
Paul, by W. and E. Bennett (Harris),— Absolute 
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gion, by T. C. Upham, D.D., LL.D. (Low),— 
oy Mystical Sense of the Sacred Scriptures, 
by Madame Guion, translated by T. Ww. Duncan 
(Glasgow, Thomson). Among New Editions we 
have The County Court Acts, 1865, 1867, 1868, 
and 1869, by G. M. Wetherfield (Longmans),— 
Reports of the Committee on Electrical Standards, 
edited by Prof. F. Jenkin (Spon),—A Manual of 
Practical Assaying, by J. Mitchell, edited by W. 
Crookes (Longinans),—The Science of Exchanges, 
by N. A. Nicholson, M.A. (Cassell), — Lincoln’s 
Inn, by W. H. Spilsbury (Reeves & Turner),— 
The Knebworth Edition of Lord Lytton’s Works, 
‘Night and Morning’ (Routledge),— The Feudal 
Period, edited by W. ©. Hazlitt (Reeves & Turner), 
—and The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment, by T. D. Bernard, M.A. (Macmillan). 
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Girdlestone’s (Rev. W. H.) An Enquiry Concerning Prayers for 
the Dead, 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Household Prayers, with Preface by S. Wilberforce, 2nd edit. 1/6 
Luthardt’s Lectures on Fundamental Truths of Christianity, 
8rd edit. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
MCall’s (S.) Pastoral Care, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 3 
Porter's (S. T.) Last Sermons in a Forty-One Years’ Ministry, 
12mo 1/6 cl. 
Smith’s (R. P.) Holiness through Faith, new edit. 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Walker's (Rev. S.) Covenant of Grace, cr. 8vo. 1/4 cl. swd. 


Poetry. 

Owen’s Gems of Welsh Melodies, 4th series, fol. 2/6 swd. 
History. 

West’s (Rev. F. A.) Memorials, cr. Svo. 4/ cl. 


Geography. 
Berlepsch (H. A.) and Wohl’s Switzerland, &c., Handbook for 
Travellers, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Practical Guide to the Watering Places of theSouth of France, 2/ 


Philology. 

Karcher’s (T.) Questionnaire Frangais, 3rd edit. cr. Svo. 4/6 cl. 
Plato’s Philebus, translated with Notes by F. A. Paley, cr. Svo. 4/ 
Sertum, a Greek Reading-Book, new edit. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Science. ’ 
Challis’s (Rev. J.) Essay on the Mathematical Principles o 

Physics, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Pilter’s( W. T.) First Principlesof Human Physiology, 2nd edit. 1/ 
Spencer's (H.) Descriptive Sociology, No. 1, Div. 3, fol. 18/ swd. 
Stanton’s (H. T.) Natural History of Tineina, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Squires’s (P.) Companion to the British Pharmacopwia, 8vo. 10/6 
Wells's (J. S.) Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, 3rd edit. 25/ cl. 
Zoological Record for 1871, edited by A. Newton, 8vo. 30/ cl. 


General Literature. 
Bird Songs and Bird Pictures, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Childhood’s Happy and Unhappy Days, by M. F. D., 4to. 1/6 
Foreign-Uflice List, July, 1873, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Illustrated London News, January to July, 1873, fol. 20/ cl. 
Jenkinson’s Epitome, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Marryat’s (Capt.) Newton Forster, illust. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Marvel’s (J.) A Freehold Villa for Nothing, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Punch and Judy Picture-Book, 16mo. 2/ cl. 
Stapleton’s (Miss) Pastor of Silverdale, 4th edit. 4to. 4/ cl. 
Taylor's (J. E.) Half-Hours in the Green Lanes, feap. 4/ cl. 








APART. 
My love, why dost thou leave me thus forlorn 
In weary solitude through day and night ? 
I miss thy shadow in the noonday light— 
Thy fair and luminous brow at wakening morn 
Gleams not beside me, and my heart is torn 
With painful longings, and my tearful sight 
Swims with strange visions of thy homeward flight 
*Mid rain and broken bows, of sorrow born. 
Return, sweet dove! I have found perennial springs 
On sunny banks, where thou mayst lave and rest. 
Come quickly ere the darkness round thee clings— 
Hie hitherward up the shadows from the west 
With shimmer of golden sunlight on thy wings, 
To sink in cooing murmurs on my breast! 
Morean Evans, 








EPIGRAMS MISASSIGNED TO DR. DONNE. 
Blackburn, Lancashire, Aug. 4, 1873. 

BEsIDES a press of other matters calling for 
immediate attention, I have hesitated whether 
I ought to notice Dr. Jessopp’s communication in 
the Atheneum of the 19th ult., headed “ Donne’s 
Epigrams,” on two accounts: (a) Because having 
very fully argued the thing in the Essay prefixed 
to Vol. II. of my Fuller Worthies’ Library edition 
of Dean Donne’s poems, I should be perfectly 
Willing to leave it to any impartial and qualified 
reader to decide between us, especially as a glance 
Will satisfy that Dr. Jessopp, while carping at one 
or two points—which he does not understand— 
leaves the crucjal ones untouched. (+) Because 





I have too high an estimate of Dr. Jessopp’s services 
to lovers of Donne in his natty little edition of 
Donne’s ‘ Essays in Divinity, as of his thorough 
capacity for his long-announced edition of Dr. 
Donne’s works, to be at all eager to enter into any 

rsonal controversy with him. The question, 

owever, is of literary interest, and as many who 
see the Atheneum can have no opportunity of 
reading my argument and evidence against the 
Donne authorship of these epigrams, I ask equal 
space with Dr. Jessopp to notice his allegations 
and assumptions, I do not feel that there is any 
call to emulate the hysterics of my critic. 

“In the outset, I must protest against Dr. 
Jessopp’s venting of his inexplicable anger with 
me on my accomplished and admirable friend Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson. It would seem—and for 
various reasons this anger was a surprise and 
sorrow—that I have all unwittingly offended Dr. 
Jessopp by the following note, than which any 
thing less likely to arouse wrath I could not 
imagine: “Our materials for a Life of Donne, 
supplementary to Walton’s, shall be transmitted to 
Dr. Jessopp, together with notices, fuller than 
hitherto, of his friends, celebrated in his poems 
and elsewhere” (Vol. II. pp. ix-x). I venture to 
say that few literary men would refuse help of this 
sort from a fellow-worker ; and, perhaps, none will 
disagree with me that his question, “Why, for 
instance, does he (Mr. Grosart) so magnanimously 
offer me his collection on Donne’s friends and corre- 
spondents, which I neither ask nor need ?” is about 
the funniest commentary on hischarge against me of 
an (imagined) “ omniscience.” There was no thought 
of “ magnanimousness ” or any thing of the kind— 
simply a grateful reciprocation and recognition of 
Dr. Jessopp’s claim on all who could aid him in 
his arduous undertaking. So that if offence has been 
taken, none was meant ; while I must be excused 
if to this small extent I retort that, aiming to be 
contemptuous, Dr. Jessopp has only succeeded in 
being unmannerly. Then as to not “ needing” help, 
he must be either a very wise or a very foolish 
editor of an old Worthy who says that ; and, per- 
haps, the full quotations from the younger Donne’s 
Petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury, first 
printed by me(having been copied some years since for 
me by the late John Bruce, Esq.), and this without 
a syllable of acknowledgment, may be left to speak 
for itself as to ‘‘need.” Be all this as it may, 
acknowledging as in my book I do, and asI would 
here cordial'y reiterate, my superabundant obliga- 
tions to Dr. Brinsley Nicholson’s stores of out-of- 
the-way reading and critical sagacity, by which 
my own first suspicions of these Epigrams were 
confirmed and deepened, I beg to assert my own 
absolute responsibility for the statements and argu- 
ments in ny essay throughout. It is not the thing 
to name and strike at another through me—that 
other too well known in literary circles to need my 
defence, or any man’s defence. 

Passing from these unpleasant personalities, 
which (meo judicio) have no business in literary 
communications, I observe that—admitting, nay, 
proclaiming, that “one of the most perplexing 
problems which met him early was to explain the 
allusions in a certain Sheaf of Epigrams ”—Dr. 
Jessopp is indignant that another should remove 
the perplexity by proving the Epigrams to be 
unauthentic. Failing also in substantive refuta- 
tion, he indulges the “ Pleasures (?) of Imagination ” 
against the younger Donne. To begin with, without 
one atom of evidence, or authority, or argument, 
he asserts, as if they were facts and not mere 
assumptions, these successive things: (1) That 
Donne, jun. not thinking the Juvenilia and 
Ignatius his Conclave nasty enough, threw in these 
Epigrams. Pyoof wanted. (2.) That he (Donne, 
jun.) had the Latin, but did not publish it. Again 
proof wanted; for the fact that he gives the 
original Latin of the verses to the actress is rather 
a proof that he did not possess the others. Then 
there is the objection that, according to Dr. 
Jessopp’s impure theory, to have given the Latin 
would have given the readers the double gusto of 
Latin and English, and doubled the pages, as so 
much needed. (3) That he (Donne, jun.), and not 









the publisher, got Dr. Jasper Mayne to translate 
them ; that Mayne did so at that time, and at his 
request. Proofs, once more, wanted. (4) “That 
for all that appears, young Donne, whenever the 
fit took him, sent a Bundle of his father’s papers 
to any bookseller who happened to be at hand, 
and pocketed the + mena Emphatically, proof 
wanted. Having some pains to get at thetruth, 
I pronounce nearly every tittle of this to be assump- 
tion, elaborated in Dr. Jessopp’s consciousness out 
of his measureless condemnation of the younger 
Donne. Being black already, a little more colour 
will not matter, seems to have been his motto. 
Careless, ‘capable of writing one loose letter 
certainly, impulsive, Donne, jun. may have been, 
but I must abide slow and reluctant to believe 
that the writer of the noble Prefaces and Epistles— 
and they are elaborate and noble—to his father’s 
great Sermons and other works was the reprobate 
Dr. Jessopp would make him. He has got hold 
of one letter ; I have had half-a-dozen of 
Donne, jun., and not a spot is found in one. 
Neither will any well-informed reader accept the 
invective on Dr. Jasper Mayne, of whose life and 
writings Dr. Jessopp evidently knows little. 

Locking now at the Epigrams themselves, let 
any reader examine them, and he will find that from 
twenty-seven, onward—viz., all re ing Bois-le- 
Duc—there is nothing beyond a young soldier's 
casual reference to the loose women of the camp, 
and a young man’s somewhat loose admiration 
of an actress. The others, which seem separated 
from them, are coarse and stupid, but not coarser 
than many then published. Even Ben Jonson 
was not ashamed to eternize some such among his 
works. There are, too, good bits in the Epigrams. 
So that Dr. Jessopp’s sweeping characterization 
and apostrophes to the “ wretched man” (Donne, 
jun.) are exaggerated. 

Further, Dr. Jessopp would lead the general 
reader of the Athenwwm to suppose that he has 
taken up and answered my facts and arguments as 
set forth with somewhat of care and patience. At 
this distance from adequate libraries, I cannot 
traverse his flaunted authorities ; another will in 
due time reproduce the ipsissima verba of Meteren, 
Motley, &c., and show Dr. Jessopp’s accuracy ! 
Meantime, it must be permitted me to ask my 
critic not to miss the points in debate. Instead 
of adducing counter-references to mine on Bois-le- 
Duc and Prince Maurice, I must remind him that 
he has to meet these two things, among others: 
(a) That granted (ex gratid) the campaign of 1587 
is that of the Epigrams, how the elder Donne 
could be present, in the face of the facts and 
circumstances of his life as enumerated by me; 
(b) How by any possibility Heyn could figure in 
the campaign of 1587, or even much later. With 
reference to the former, Dr. Jessopp need not 
hope to persuade a reader of common sense that. 
what the historian (Dutch) called a mere 
“velitatio” was a sustained siege such as is 
described in the Epigrams, or of any consequence 
in the course of events, or of even that year’s 
campaign; but supposing the war and si 
established, I must hold it proven that Donne in 
1587 was far otherwise occupied. If Dr. Jesso 
has evidence of the contrary, let it be adduced, an 
not dismiss Walton’s Life as “poetical” merely. 
With reference to the latter, Heyn’s name brings 
us on to 1624 (at least), and it was simply impos- 
sible that Dr. Donne could then be so —_— 
I must decline to be held responsible for Dr. 
Jessopp’s total ignorance of Heyn, as apparently 
also of the two other names, equally too late for 
Donne. I give the facts of his well-known history, 
and my critic will find it harder than he imagines 
to reconcile them with the Donne authorship of 
these Epigrams. 

Such is what has occurred to me as worth while 
saying. Iam very willing to let Dr. J 
exclaim, “Let me confess my own blunders while 
finding out other people’s. June was a stupid 
oversight for July, which Mr. Grosart and Dr. 
Nicholson have not detected.” Ahem! But Dr. 
Jessopp has not found out “blunders,” and Dr. 
Jessopp has not confessed “ blunders” —only one, 
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very tiny, being named ; and “ Mr. Grosart and 
Dr. Nicholson” did “detect” it, though Mr. 
Grosart felt no necessity laid upon him to record 
so insignificant an oversight—an oversight which 
in nowise affected the argument. 

I accept, as in duty bound, the school-masterly 
admonition, not to consider myself “ omniscient,” 
and to be unreluctant to “confess imperfect know- 
ledge of some things.” For “some,” Dr. Jessopp 
might have written “many,” and I should have 
acquiesced. The longer I work on our elder 
literature, the more I am satisfied that it would 
need Argus’s eyes, Briareus’s hands, to overtake all 
or escape errors. I, at least, am free to admit that 
I “ask” and “need” all available helps of co- 
workers. As for Mr. T, O’Flahertie, I have not 
the pleasure to know him ; but though I do not, I 
feel very sure he will not thank Dr. Jessopp for the 
“ Cambyses’ vein” in which he has indulged about 
him. 

I do not wish to part in anger with Dr. Jessopp. 
I look forward to his edition of Donne with pro- 
found interest ; and, personally, I owe him thanks 
for various most obliging answers to queries of 
mine, and for his public and private recognition 
of my “very good work.” So that I cannot too 
emphatically assure him that nothing was remoter 
from my thought than to offend him with the note 
quoted supra, or anyhow; while I admit that I am 
at a stand to account for his explosion of a rage as 
disproportionate as the famous tempest in a tea- 
cup. ALEXANDER B, GRosaRT. 








“DUC DE ROUSSILLON.” 
Hampstead, Aug. 5, 1873. 
May I venture to ask, through your columns, 
liberty to draw attention to the fact that Mrs. 
Challice, in her ‘Illustrious Women of France,’ 
which you lately noticed as a “silly book,” has 
made use of its pages (see foot-note, pp. 249-251), 
in order to introduce to English readers, as “ Duc 
(de droit) of Roussillon,” a M. Honoré Cosprons ? 
Mrs. Challice says that his title is “ recognized 
in France since the Restoration.” I am in a 
position to prove (so far as it is possible to prove 
a negative) that no such title has been recognized 
by any French régime “since the Restoration,” 
and that its present “claimant” (I purposely use 
her own word) is utterly wnknown as a Duke at 
the French Embassy. The same was the case three 
years ago under the Empire. 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 








Literary Gossip. 

M. Louis Bianc is seriously indisposed. 

M. Vicror Huvco has nearly finished a 
novel, which will be published in the month 
of February, 1874, under the title of ‘ Quatre- 
Vingt Treize,’ with the sub-title of ‘ Premier 
récit: la Guerre Civile.’ The plot carries the 
reader for an instant to Paris, and the im- 
posing figures of Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat appear upon the stage; but the action 
takes place almost entirely in the Vendée. 
The relations of the Vendéens to the English, 
and those of the Channel Islands to the 
Breton coast, are illustrated by documents 
hitherto hardly known. An encounter between 
an English frigate and a French squadron is 
said to be grandly told. 


AN examination of the autograph notes and 
collections of the late Sir Frederic Madden 
{which are passing under Messrs. Sotheby’s 
hammer as this journal is printing) impresses 
us strongly with the energy and perseverance 
of the late Keeper of our National MSS. To 
say nothing of his collection of 27,500 printed 
ballads and songs, in 25 vols. royal folio, and 
his large gathering of materials for a history 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, one 
comes on mass after mass of papers, all in 





Sir Frederic’s own hand,—notes and copies of 
manuscripts, a collection, in twelve boxes, 
for a dictionary of Early English, catalogues 
of different classes of MS. poems and treatises, 
descriptions of MSS. in private hands, cathe- 
drals, and foreign libraries, copies of drawings 
and seals, collections of proverbs, notes on old 
customs, d&c., all showing astonishing diligence 
and care. Many of the books, too, have cor- 
rections and collations with originals that 
render them very valuable. No less than four 
annotated copies of Ritson’s ‘ Bibliographia 
Poetica’ are in the sale, but these have many 
comments by other hands. One of the lots, 
1,150, Sir F. Madden’s “ Literary Corre- 
spondence from 1816 to 1871,” ought assuredly 
to have been further sifted before being sub- 
mitted to public sale. In one parcel that we 
opened was a letter from a relative to ‘‘ Dear 
Frederic,” asking him to pay mamma's 
dividend to so-and-so; another, evidently 
confidential, from one British Museum officer 
referring to the conduct of another, and so on ; 
these mixed up with an invitation to dinner 
from Buckle, letters from Monckton Milnes, 
Sir T. Phillipps, Mr. Albert Way, Mr. David 
Laing, M. Francisque Michel, &c. Sensitive 
to a fault as Sir Frederic was, we cannot believe 
that any hope of a little gain would have 
induced him to authorize the sale of such 
letters as these. It is hardly fair to his 
friends that his family should treat them thus. 


Reports upon the Utrecht Psalter, espe- 
cially in reference to its probable age, have, 
by the invitation of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, recently been submitted to them by 
Mr. Coxe, of the Bodleian, Prof. Westwood, 
and Dr. Wright, of Cambridge. Mr. Bond 
and Mr. Thompson, of the Museum, have also 
written upon the Psalter. 


A NEW novel, by the author of ‘Coming 
Home to Roost,’ will be published towards the 
end of this month, under the title of ‘The Old 
Stone Quarry.’ 

THE first volume of the ‘Monasticon Hiber- 
nicum,’ a history of the abbeys, priories, and 
other religious houses in Ireland, will probably 
be issued during this month, by Mr. W. B. 
Kelly, of Dublin. 


Pror. NEwMAN has sent the following 
interesting information :— 

“My friend Mr. John Strachey Hare has put 
into my hands the fac-simile of a Greek MS., 
purchased in Egypt by Mr. Arden, of Rickmans- 
worth Park. Telling me that he understood it had 
not been deciphered, he asked me to look into it. 
It consists of forty-eight narrow columns, equi- 
valent to sixteen closely-printed octavo pages. I 
became interested in it, found the difficulties not 
very grave, and have written the whole into our 
ordinary type. Some columns are mutilated, and 
precisely in places of interest. Nevertheless, one 
gets a pretty complete understanding of the whole. 
It consists of two Attic orations, by a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great. The Greek is excellent, 
and very easy.” 

THE new Paleographical Society is in a 
position to start, with 150 members, 

Mr. Pickerine has in the press a new 
Handbook to the Public Records, by Mr. 
A. C, Ewald, F.S.A., one of the senior clerks 
of the Public Record Office. 


WE understand that the Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, Prof. Seeley, 
is engaged on a life of Stein, the great reformer 
of Prussia, after its overthrow by the first 
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Napoleon. It is, indeed, time that the vag 
importance of Stein’s work should be rightly 
understood in England, and its development 
traced, for he gave a new life and new form to 
his nation, which will gain for it hereafte 
even greater results than they have yet secured, 
GOVERNMENTAL commissions have beey 
appointed in France to report upon the studies 
of the Fcole Normale, and also upon the 
whole system of secondary education. 


THE well-known traveller, N. Sévertsof, has 
recently published, in Russia, the first volume of 
his ‘Travels in Turkestan,’ &c. (‘Puteshestviyg 
po Turkestanskomy Krayu’). The complete 
work will contain the results of three scientific 
expeditions made by him in Central Asia 
between the years 1857 and 1868. 


THE St. Petersburg papers announce the 
death, at Tsarskoe Selo, on the 27th of July, of 
one of the somewhat small band of Russian 
poets, Fedor Ivanovich Tyutchef. 

A Russi translation of Sir Henry Maine's 
‘ Village Communities’ has just been published 
at St. Petersburg. 

A LARGE volume has lately appeared, con- 
taining documents relating to an event in 
Hungario-Croatian history which had hitherto 
remained shrouded in obscurity, the cele- 
brated conspiracy of Counts Zrinyi, Frange- 
pani, and Tattenbach, against the Emperor 
Leopold the First. The papers referring to 


this matter, which are in the secret Court and | 


State archives at Vienna, have hitherto been 
withheld from historical inquirers on account 
of their compromising contents. The volume 
contains also documents derived from the State 
Records at Vienna and Rome, and the archives 
of Prince Lobkowitz kept at Raudnitz, in Bo- 
hemia. It is published at Agram, and is edited 
by M. Fr. Racki, President of the South Slavo- 
nian Academy of Science. 








SCIENCE 
The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. By Elisée 

Reclus. Translated by the late B. B. 

Woodward, M.A., and Edited by H. Wood- 

ward. Two Sections. (Chapman & Hall.) 
THESE volumes—why termed “Sections ” is not 
clear—are a continuation of the ‘ Descriptive 
History of the Phenomena of the Life of the 
Globe,’ which was commenced in ‘ The Earth, 
reviewed by us in July, 1871. The author 
has resumed his labours with all the earnest- 
ness which distinguished his former volumes ; 
and he has carefully studied all that has been 
written on the phenomena of life, either on the 
earth or in the ocean. He is not quite con- 
sistent with himself, since he commences the 
present work “ Water is the chief of all,” and 
*“‘ Earth is the daughter of the ocean” ; con- 
sequently, ‘The Ocean’ should have preceded 
‘The Earth.’ It will not, however, be difficult 
to study the facts collected together in the 
volumes more recently published, before the 
phenomena which form the subject-matter 
of the previous volumes are brought to the 
reader's notice. 

M. Reclus attributes everything, either 
directly or indirectly, to the influence of the 
world of waters. Mechanically, the ocean is 
for ever wearing down the land and building 
up new forms of rock in its vast and silent 
depths. Within its womb of waters the 
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secret forces of nature are unceasingly at work, 
roducing inorganic masses in vast variety of 

crystalline and amorphous forms, and from 

the strange plasma which spreads over the bed 

of the sea are elaborated organizations, from 

which the diseiples of evolution assure us are 
enerated the highest forms of life. 

This will convey some idea of the extent of 
the subject and of the interest it must excite 
in every thoughtful mind. The vastness of 
the ocean’s depth is especially dwelt on, and 
a large number of the best authenticated 
soundings are collected together. Between 
(California (where, near the coast, the depth is 
2,700 fathoms) and the Sandwich Islands the 
average depth is found to vary from 1,968 to 
2,570 fathoms. Between the Phillipine and 
the Marianne Islands two soundings are said 
to have given 3,267 and 3,609 fathoms, or 
rather more than four miles. M. Reclus, 
however, tells us that Capt. Ringgold found 
the depth of the Pacific, south of the East 
Indian Islands, to be over eight miles and 
three-quarters. Thus he writes :— 

“One might throw into this abyss of the sea 
not only Pelion on Ossa, but Gaourisankar itself, 
the highest mountain of the globe ; and even if on 
its peak, Mont Blanc were set up, the summit of 
this colossus of the continent of Europe would not 
reach the surface of the water.” . 


One fault pervading this work is the indis- 
criminating reliance which is placed upon any 
statement made by a traveller, especially if 
that traveller is a Frenchman. The greatest 
uncertainty still surrounds those deep-sea 
soundings. They are attended with so many 
difficulties, that several of our most experienced 
naval surveyors receive them very doubtfully, 
although they have themselves sounded the 
depths of the Atlantic. The Challenger, well 
fitted, as she appears to be, with appliances 
adapted to meet the difficulties of sub-oceanic 
currents often flowing in contrary directions 
at different depths, may possibly be enabled 
to settle this most interesting question. 

The composition of sea-water in every part 
of the globe is carefully given, and the matters 
held in solution described. When we reflect 
on the constant action of the waves of the 
sea upon the land, and on the wearing in- 
fluence of atmospheric waters, precipitated as 
dew and rain, percolating the soil, and flowing 
off as rivers into the ocean, carrying away, as 
they must do, all the soluble matters they meet 
with in their courses, we cannot be surprised 
that nearly every mineral substance is detected 
in the saline waters of the sea,—often in in- 
finitesimal quantities, —but sometimes in easily 
appreciable proportions. In addition to the 
metals of the alkaline earths, and those ele- 
mentary bodies which exist in combination 
with them, as salts of varying degrees of solu- 
bility, the ordinary metals have been detected, 
and, according to M. Reclus, the quantity of 
silver contained in the entire ocean is estimated 
to be two millions of tons. These facts have 
a very important bearing upon the phenomena 
of the formation of mineral bodies, since waters 
of this character being forced as springs, or 
flowing in streams, through fissures in the rocks, 
would, by a process which we can imitate, de- 
posit their solid contents in the form of mineral 
veins within those subterranean channels, 
M. Reclus enters into a curious calculation as 
te the saline contents of the sea. “If one 
could imagine the entire evaporation of the 





waters of the ocean, estimating them to be on 
the average above three miles deep, there would 
remain at the bottom of its bed a layer of salt 
about 230 feet in mean thickness, which would 
represent, for the whole extent of the seas, 
more than a thousand millions of cubic miles.” 
We need not, after this, have recourse to the 
tale of our youth to account for the un- 
diminished saltness of the sea. The magic 
churn, for ever churning its uninterrupted 
stream of salt, is no longer required. 

The height of waves is fully discussed. We 
are informed that in the Mediterranean the 
average height during the prevalence of high 
winds is from ten to thirteen feet, while off 
the Cape of Good Hope the waters sometimes 
rise to fifty, and occasionally even to sixty feet. 
The author states that Dumont D’Urville and 
M. Fleuriot de Langle assert that they have 
seen waves more than one hundred and eight 
feet high ; we suspect some error of observa- 
tion here. The rates of wave movement in 
waters of varying depth are given, chiefly on 
the authority of the Astronomer-Royal. It 
appears to us that there has been some want 
of precision in the statements made, or some 
confusion caused by the difference between 
French and English measures. 

The tides, of course, come in for a full 
share of consideration, and many of the more 
remarkable tidal phenomena are described. 
It is well known that there are many places 
where the tidal movements are scarcely per- 
ceptible. One of these places is on the coast 
of Ireland, near the little town of Courtown, 
where the waters have never been observed to 
ebb or flow, while almost opposite this place, 
in the Bristol Channel, the waters rise and 
fall not less than forty-eight feet. In the 
North Sea, near the Straits of Dover, there 
is another centre of equilibrium, caused by 
the meeting of the tides. M. Reclus proceeds 
to inform his readers that at Tahiti the rise 
of the tide is only twelve inches, while at the 
mouths of the Mississippi and other places 
there is scarcely any perceptible movement ; 
and that, on the other hand, there are places 
where the tidal conflict is so severe, that ships 
at certain periods can scarcely venture near 
them, the Maelstrom being the most celebrated, 
of which remarkable eddy the author writes— 

“The sombre imagination of northern peoples, 
always tending to the creation of monsters, saw in 
the Strait of the Moskée-strom a polype with arms 
several hundred yards in length, which caused the 
waters to whirl in an immense eddy, in order to 
draw ships into it and engulf them.” 

M. Reclus seldom loses an opportunity of 
enlivening his work with the superstitious 
notions which untrained minds have asso- 
ciated with great natural phenomena. His 
style, always vigorous, becomes sometimes 
poetical, and not unfrequently too imaginative 
for the simple facts with which he is dealing. 
The following may be taken as favourable ex- 
amples :— 

“The atmosphere, which as the common vehicle 
of exchange is ever in motion, is also the great 
agent by which nature receives the wonderful 
colours that beautify her. It is owing to the 
reflection of the blue rays that the sky and the 
distant heights of the horizon assume that beau- 
tiful azure hue, which varies with the altitude of 
each region, the abundance of watery vapour, and 
the contrast of the clouds. It is owing to the 
refraction undergone by the luminous rays in pass- 
ing obliquely through the aérial strata that the 
sun is announced every morning by the vague 





glimmers of twilight, then by the splendours of 
dawn, and thus shows himself before the astro- 
nomical hour of his rising. It is also due to an 
analogous phenomenon that, in the evening, he 
seems to slacken his descent below the horizon ; 
and, even after he has disappeared, colours the 
west for a long time with the purple of sunset. 
Without the gaseous envelope of the earth we 
should never see those varied plays of light, those 
changing harmonies of colour, those gradual trans- 
formations of delicate shades, which form the 
marvellous beauty of our mornings and evenings.” 


Of the clouds, he says :— 


‘‘By their fugitive outlines clouds resemble 
flights of birds, eagles with outstretched wings, 

oups of animals, reclining giants, and monsters 
ike those of fable. Other clouds are chains of 
mountains with snowy summits; others, again, 
represent great cities with gilded cupolas, Poets 
see in these groups distant archipelagos, where the 
happiness so much sought for, and which does not 
exist on this earth, is to be found. Superstitious 
people, often pursued by the terror of their own 
crimes, see in them bundles of weapons, war- 
horses, armies in battle array, and massacres.” 


The author informs us—and we believe 
him—that his purpose in writing these 
volumes has been to improve the education of 
the French people, by training them to observe 
the beauties of nature, and to love all natural 
phenomena. The Communism of M. Reclus 
is of a noble kind; his aims are high, and 
his enthusiasm led him thoughtlessly to avail 
himself of even violent means to reach the 
desired end. Of scientific education, he 
writes :— 


“A robust education of this kind will give us 
the grandest development of the real love for 
nature ; slavery and a spirit of routine may 
vitiate it, but knowledge and liberty give it new 
life. Science, which is gradually converting the 
globe into one great organism, always at work for 
the benefit of mankind, doing this by means of 
winds and currents, steam, and the electric fluid, 
is at the same time pointing out to us the means 
for beautifying the surface of the earth, and for 
making it that pleasant garden which has been 
dreamt of by poets in all ages. Nevertheless, 
although science may bring before our eyes the 
distant future of a glorified earth, she alone can- 
not bring to perfection this great work. A moral 
progress must necessarily correspond with this 
progress in knowledge. Whilst men are fighting 
with one another with the aim of shifting the 
patrimonial boundaries and the imaginary frontiers 
of their nations, whilst the soil which nourishes 
them continues to be reddened with the blood of 
insensate wretches who rage war either for a paltry 
strip of territory, or for some question of so-called 
honour, or incited by a mere lust for conflict, like the 
barbarians of ancient times, so long will be deferred 
that paradise on earth which the mind’s eye of the 
seeker already seems to contemplate in the distant 
future. The features of the globe will never 
assume their perfect harmony until men are united 
in one league of justice and of peace. Ere she can 
become truly beauteous, our ‘ beneficent mother’ 
must wait until her sons have all embraced as 
brothers, and have succeeded in establishing the 
grand confederation of free nations.” 

Such Communism as is indicated here may 
well be forgiven. 

The volumes are most amply illustrated by 
woodcuts, and many exceedingly well-executed 
maps. The author, the translator, and the 
publishers equally merit commendation. 








THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

As letters have continued to appear in the public 
press on this subject, a few more words may 
be desirable here, with the view of removin 
certain possible misconceptions in connexion wi 
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it. There may be, in a case of this kind, a dif- 
ference of opinion as to what are the best arrange- 
ments possible to be made; there is no valid room 
for doubting that the existing arrangements will 
be sufficient to secure a very good determination 
of the parallax and distance of the Sun, which are 
the quantities to be finally measured by the ob- 
servations. Mr. Proctor (who has been agitating 
so strongly for something additional, or rather for 
an almost change of plan) wrote most justly in the 
Times \ast week, “It is a common mistake to 
suppose that a few good observations will satisfy 
all requirements. But every astronomer knows 
that the whole matter depends on securing many 
ovservations, for not otherwise can the probable 
error of the result be sufficiently reduced. It was 
thus that the observations made in 1769, though 
individually affected by considerable errors, gave, 
in Mr. Stone’s able hands, a result affected by only 
a small probable error.” Yet this confessedly 
satisfactory result was obtained from a much 
smaller number of observations than that which 
every reasonable precaution has been taken to 
secure in 1874. Two parties only were sent to 
the southern hemisphere in 1769 ; one of these, a 
French one, was unsuccessful through not reaching 
land before the transit came on; the other, our 
own, commanded by Capt. Cook, made the only 
southern observations, which Mr. Stone long after- 
wards correctly reduced. Next year, on the other 
hand (not to speak now of other nations), three of 
the principal English stations (New Zealand, Ker- 
guelen’s Land, and the island of Rodriguez) are in 
the southern hemisphere ; and we are to have other 
ones besides, subsidiary to these. Well, therefore, 
might the Edinburgh Reviewer write (in the Times 
of July 29), “I have been led by a somewhat care- 
ful consideration of the bearings of the case to a 
belief that, in all human probability, a good and 
entirely satisfactory result will be secured from 
the proceedings of the Astronomer-Royal.” 

Mr. Stone’s work has been frequently imper- 
fectly understood. Astronomers had for several 
years arrived at a conviction, from physical con- 
siderations, that the then accepted value of the 
Sun’s distance was too large.. This was, as is well 
known, about ninety-five millions of miles, result- 
ing frou 8°58 the value of the parallax which 
Encke had determined from the transit of Venus 
in 1769. Another method of determining it, 
capable also of great accuracy, by observing the 
planet Mars at its opposition with the Sun, was 
employed very extensively in the year 1862. The 
best results obtained from this were those made 
by Mr. Stone, Prof. Newcomb, and Dr. Winnecke, 
amounting respectively for parallax to 894, 8°86, 
and 8"-96, the mean of which is 8’92. That this 
value is very nearly correct, scarcely admits of 
doubt, but there was the difficulty of reconciling it 
with the old value found from the transit of Venus. 
Mr. Stone took this in hand too, and showed that 
some of the observations in 1769 had been incor- 
rectly interpreted by Encke, particularly those of 
Cook and his party at Otaheite, which, as we have 
said, was the only set of observations made in the 
southern hemisphere. Mr. Stone’s re-determina- 
tion met with almost universal acceptance, except 
that Prof. Newcomb took an objection to a part 
of his interpretation of the observations made in 
California, which, however, affected but little the 
final result. Mr. Stone’s value of the solar 
parallax, obtainable from the transit of Venus in 
1769, was 8 ‘91 ; Prof. Newcomb’s modification (of 
the necessity of which we are by no means con- 
vinced) would reduce it to 887; the mean of 
these would be 889. Thus the result of the 
observations of the transit of Venus in 1769 was 
shown to be essentially in harmony with those 
deducible from other considerations : nor is there 
any reasonable fear that it will be much modified 





pretation of Mr. Stone makes it equally as good as 
that of his coadjutor, Mr. Green. It would seem 
probable that those gentlemen were provided with 
telescopes the defining power of which was not at 
all good; and this led them to see appearances 
which Encke thought were those of the apparent 
(produced by irradiation) and real contacts of the 
planet’s limb with that of the Sun. But, as Mr. 
Stone clearly pointed out, this view is evidently 
inconsistent with their language and drawings, 
and is evidently erroneous. That the true mean 
equatoreal parallax of the Sun is about 8°90 (giving 
a distance a little less than ninety-two millions of 
miles) cannot well be doubted ; and there is every 
reason to hope that the observations of the transit 
next year will enable us satisfactorily to decide on 
a second decimal figure, in modification of the 0. 








Sctence Gossip. 


THE comet discovered by Tempel on July 3 
has been found by Herr Schulhof, of the Vienna 
Observatory, and by Mr. Hind, to be moving in 
an elliptic orbit with a period somewhat less than 
six years. According to Schulhof’s ephemeris, it 
is now at its nearest distance from the earth, about 
eighty millions of miles, but has passed its perihe- 
lion, and is diminishing in apparent brightness. 
The news of its discovery was immediately sent to 
America by Atlantic cable, and it was observed 
in consequence, on July 5, at Clinton, N.Y., b 
Prof. C. H. F. Peters. It will be noticed that the 
period of this comet is about the same as that of 
the only other comet which has been observed this 
year, and which was also a discovery of Tempel’s, 
in the year 1867. 

THE varying expansion of the F hydrogen line, 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure and the in- 
creased pressures of the atmospheres of the Sun 
and Sirius, has been employed by Mr. J. J. Lake 
to obtain a proximate idea of the mass of Sirius, 
which he estimates cannot be less than twice that 
of the Sun. 

Tue Journal of the Franklin Institute for July 
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by the many excellent observations which, it is | 
| Survey, and the heights are modelled:to a scale of 


hoped, will be made next year. 

t may be interesting just to mention one con- 
sequence of Mr. Stone’s reduction of the transit of 
1769 as compared with that of Encke. Whereas the 
latter made one of Capt. Cook’s own observations 
very discordant and almost worthless, the inter- 


States “has wisely responded to the urgent solici- 
tations of engineers, in appropriating $100,000 for 
the purpose of continuing the experimental inves- 
tigations upon steam-boiler explosions, commenced 
by the Franklin Institute in 1835, and very ably 
extended by Col. Stephens in the highly instruc- 
tive experimental explosions during last year at 
Sandy Hook.” 

M. Janssen’s method for photographing the 
apparent contact of Venus with the edge of the 
Sun is worthy of description. The photographic 
plate is in the form of a disc, fixed upon a plate 
which rotates upon an axis parallel to that of the 
telescope. Before it is placed another disc, 
forming a screen, in which is a small aperture, in 
order to limit the photographic action to the edge 
of the Sun. The plate which carries the sensitive 
disc has 180 teeth, and is placed in communication 
with an escapement apparatus actuated by an 
electric current. At each second the pendulum of 
a clock interprets the current, and the plate turns 
one tooth, so that at each second a fresh portion 
of the photographic plate is exposed. Thus, in as 
many seconds, 180 images of the sun and the 
planet can be obtained. When the series relating 
to the first contact is obtained, the plate is with- 
drawn and another substituted, which gives the 
second contact, and so on for the four. 


So much misconception is prevalent with respect 
to the geological structure of the ground beneath 
London and its neighbourhood, that we gladly call 
attention to an instructive model which has just 
been placed in the Museum of Practical Geology 
in Jermyn Street. The topography of this model 
is based on the six-inch map of the Ordnance 


200 feet to an inch; the vertical is, consequently, 
4°4 times greater than the horizontal scale. But, 
even with this exaggeration, the highest points in 
the neighbourhood of London—such as Hampstead 
and Highgate on the north, and Shooter’s Hill on 





——————=a 
the south—appear only slightly elevated on the 
model ; and, had a true vertical scale been 

the undulations of the surface would have bee, 
utterly insignificant. The model is constructed jn 
nine separate blocks, each showing on its sides 
vertical sections, which clearly exhibit the dj 
thickness, and relative positions of the underly; 
strata as far down as the Gault. By an ingenioys 
mechanical arrangement, these blocks, when neces. 
sary, may be elevated, so as to expose the sectiong, 
The blocks are not all of the same size and shape, 
for the sections have been judiciously run in such 
directions as to intersect the most interesting 
points ; one of them, for example, cuts through the 
celebrated Kentish Town Well, which was sunk to 
a depth of 1,302 feet, and penetrated, below the 
Gault, through strata of unknown age. The forma- 
tions which come to the surface within the area 
comprised in this model are, in ascending order, 
the Chalk, the Thanet sand, the Woolwich and 
Reading beds, the Oldhaven beds, the London clay, 
and the lower Bagshot sands. But, in addition to 
what is generally called the “solid geology,” the 
model exhibits the distribution of the gravels, brick- 
earth, and alluvium, forming the superficial deposits, 
It remains to mention that the plan of the modd 
was devised, and the geological lines drawn, by 
Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., and the construction of 
the model carried out by Mr. T. B. Jordan. 
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NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION GALLERY, 398, Old Bond 
Street. — The NINTH EXHIBITION of PICTURES and DRAW- 
INGS, British and Foreign, is NOW RE-OPENED, with 100 New 
Works (replacing those sold).—Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 

T. J. GULLICK, Sec. 





DORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘Christian Martyn, 
* Francesca de Rimini,’ ‘ Neophyte,’ ‘ Andromeda,’ &., at the DO! 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Adwmission, 1s. 








Antiquities of an Essex Parish ; or, Pages 
from the History of Great Dunmow. By 
W. T. Scott. (H. S. King & Co.) 

Tus carefully-written little book is a valuable 
and interesting contribution to archzology, or 
rather to that department of the science which 
is richest in materials illustrative of the 
history of England and Englishmen. The 
occasion, if not the cause of the publication, 
appears to be the restoration of the parish 
church at Dunmow by Mr. Street, an architect 
who deserves most of our confidence in those 
generally regretable operations. 

With the history of the church we need not 
trouble the reader. We may merely mention 
that the existing edifice replaced an older one, 
and retains some unimportant fragments of its 
forerunner, enough, however, to show with toler- 
able accuracy what were the original dimensions 
and arrangements. Mr. Scott has, with most 
commendable diligence and skill, searched 
numbers of records in order to place the town 
and people of old Dunmow before us, In the 
interest of the antiquarian reader, we must 
object to our author's use of the old style in 
chronology in dates earlier than 1752. Itis 
wiser, we think, to make dates uniform, than 
to leave the student to do so for himself. No 
part of the furniture of churches deserves 
more, and generally receives less attention 
from archeologists, than the bells which hang 
in their towers. So common is the remissness 
of writers in this respect, that it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule that authors climb 
dusty steeples to record the number, dates, 
forms, and inscriptions on the bells: our 
author has done this, and states that none of 
the bells is of earlier date than 1527 ; but even 
this antiquity is comparatively considerable, 
for so violent were the proceedings of the 
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so-called “college youths” and their like, 
that thousands of beautifully moulded and 
finely toned instruments have been ruined, 
and hundreds of steeples injured, by the 
uproarious and ignorant ringers. One of the 
pells bears a shield with an arrow in pale, 
parb downwards, between the letters “ R.O.,” 
in base, and a quartre-foil and fleur-de-lis in 
chief. 

_. most interesting chapter in the book is 
that which describes the church ornaments and 
customs of Great Dunmow. A porch-chamber 
there has every appearance of having been 
used as a chapel for a long period. That 
amazingly childish custom, the pretended con- 
cealment of the wafer and other elements on 
Good Friday in the so-called sepulchre, and 
the bringing them out again on the morning of 
Easter-day, obtained at Dunmow as elsewhere. 
There was a wooden “sepulchre” in this 
church, and a charcoal fire was kept to warm 
the men who watched the light which burnt 
before it, as is shown by the entry in the 
parish accounts: ‘Item payd for charcole to 
watche the sepulchre, vid.”; again, ‘Item 
payd to Wyllm. George for tendyng the 
sepulcher light, iiijd” The parish feasts 
were of unusual importance, as appears from 
the entries for the purchase of a play-book: 
“for lyne and pakthrede and whepcorde 
whan Parnell made the pagantes on corpus- 
crysti day” ; players were hired from Chelms- 
ford. The Christmas games are illustrated as 
follows: “Item to John Melborn in reward 
for playing the lord att Crystmas, ijs.” This 
Mr. Scott thinks refers to the remuneration 
for performing the Lord of Misrule, but it is 
quite as likely that the performance was of a 
sort much less in keeping with modern ideas. 
“Ttem payd to John Parker in reward for 
playing the foole, xijd.,” is a much more 
common entry in such papers of accounts. 
“Item pade to the chyldrene at crystmas for 
playing, vd.” These children probably per- 
formed in the Scripture plays. Among the 
sums charged to the parish is, “ Item pa. for 
the halfe of the byble, vis. viiid.” The price 
of the other half was, according to law, paid 
by the vicar. What became of the great 
amount of valuable metal, especially latten, 
which existed in medizval churches, and how 
much was to be found at Dunmow, as was 
the case in most churches of eastern England, 
is shown by the following: ‘‘ A large quantity 
of latten, weighing apparently nearly 300 
pounds, was also sold in the early part of 
Edward’s reign; this. would probably be 
candlesticks, the material of the canopy, 
and the commoner church vessels.” We are 
inclined to believe that the latten must have 
included a considerable proportion taken from 
the tombs ; so much material could hardly be 
otherwise supplied, especially as we see by a 
later entry, quoted here on p. 63, that the 
lectern remained unsold at the earlier time. 
About 1551, that is, after the three hundred 
pounds weight of latten had been sold, the 
following entry was made: “ Item for xxxi lb. 
of Latten of y* which laye over the grave- 
stones, ivs. viiid.” It is reasonable to suppose 
that no more was sold on this occasion because 
much had been sold before. 

How the people at Great Dunmow managed 
during the period of changes in. ceremonies 
and state beliefs, is amusingly shown by the 
following :— 





“During some part of the period 1548-1551, 
most probably up to the time of Ridley’s visitation, 
many of the old customs were retained, such as 
the burning of lights and watching the sepulchre ; 
the bells were still rung on All Souls’ Day, and 
also on ‘all seynts day at night.’ The Sanctus 
bell continued to be used for many years. Two 
entries occur in 1592, one for ‘ meking of ye bell- 
stocke of the Sance bell whole,’ another for ‘ mend- 
ing the bell-clapper of the Sance bell.” In May, 
1551, a new set of churchwardens succeeded, and 
remained in office till Michaelmas, 1563 ; so that 
they not only superintended the rigidly plain 
Protestant worship of the end of Edward's reign, 
but helped to restore the old ceremonies and orna- 
ments under Mary, and to pull them down again 
under Elizabeth. In their account we find the 
whole face of things changed ; altars, crosses, rood- 
lofts, which had just been pulled down, were set 
up again. The High Altar and St. John’s Altar are 
built up with brick, the slabs of alabaster with 
which they were surmounted having apparently 
been kept safe through the former reign. St. 
George’s Altar in the aisle was not restored. There 
is a curious mention of a black silk cloth hung up 
at the High Altar upon its restoration. Could 
this have been in sign of mourning for the heresies 
and schisms of the land?” 

Was not this “black silk cloth” an ordinary 
altar veil? It is to be remembered that it is 
possible to use the sacring bell for other than 
its original purposes, and that so it might 
come to need repairs long after the abolition 
of that purpose. Mr. Scott is certainly in 
error in speaking of “a fresco upon the chancel 
wall” (p..61). Is it possible to get laymen 
to understand that this picture was doubtless 
painted in distemper? Nothing is more com- 
mon than to find archzologists writing about 
‘*frescoes” in a manner which convinces one 
that they do not know the difference between 
distemper and fresco painting. 








THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT EXETER, 

THE reproach of being permitted to take only 
a “Pisgah view” of the capital of the West of 
England has been, at length, removed from the 
Institute. The taunt was a fair one ; and, as it was 
urged by one of the most eminent and accomplished 
members of the Institute, in a masterly address to 
the Historical Section, at the Cardiff Meeting, in 
1871, it was not long permitted to attach to the 
Society. Those who knew the able manner in 
which the history and the architectural develop- 
ments of our cathedrals had been treated by Prof. 
Willis, and had been acquainted with the results 
of the studies of Dr. Guest, Prof. Earle, Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Freeman, and other well-known members of 
the Institute, had long wished for the application 
of their knowledge and researches to the capital of 
Devon. It was said, however, that an archzo- 
logical meeting there would have little chance of 
success : it had been tried, with indifferent results ; 
no one would care for it ; the inhabitants were all 
too cold and unsympathizing for such pursuits ; 
and the possibility of visiting the chief objects of 
interest in the district was wuch affected by the 
want of railway facilities. Again, it was urged 
that the distance from the metropolis was so great 
as to preclude any large attendance of the members, 
and the prospect of forming any exhibition of 
antiquities and such other objects as have been 
brought together in the temporary museums of the 
Institute was but a poor one. So the croakers had 
it their own way for a long time. Naturally, the 
place had been named over and over again in the 
list of those proposed to be visited by the Institute, 
but it had been over and over again rejected. Tlie 
real “reason why” could, however, never be com- 
pletely understood, and a strong feeling was evi- 
dently growing up that the time had gone by when 
any of the causes above referred to as probably 





endangering the success of the meeting possessed 
any weight or importance. And, when the members 









met at Southampton last year, and Exeter was 
again named, among other places, as competing for 
the honour of a visit from them, and the proposal 
was supported by a deputation from the Cor- 
poration, it was selected by a unanimous vote. The 
wisdom of the choice has been amply justified by 
the result. The number of members who have 
attended the meeting, from London, from the 
northern, southern, and eastern parts of the kiug- 
dom, has been larger than any brought together 
since the meeting in the metropolis in 1866; the 
cordial sympathy of the noble President of the 
Meeting, of tlie Corporation, and of the principal 
inhabitants, has been evidenced by a welcome of 
the most hearty and hospitable character; the 
memoirs read and the addresses given have been 
quite equal to the average, and some of them far 
above it. Excursions have been successfully made, 
which have “tapped” the main objects of archo- 
logical interest in Devon, even Dartmoor having 
been invaded; and a temporary museum has been 
got together, which will bear comparison with very 
many that have preceded it. 

The Institute has been especially fortunate in 
the present chief of the Corporation of Exeter, 

ing a name that was known, not so many years 
ago, as that of the ablest legal adviser of niore than 
one Conservative Administration, and of the future 
Lord Chancellor if his life had been spared, Mr. 
Follett has set his mark upon the municipality of 
his native city; and, entering warmly, as he did, 
into the projected meeting of the archeologists, 
he has carried it through with much spirit and 
complete success. The Autumn Manceuvres, which 
were commencing when the Meeting of the Institute 
began, had already imparted an appearance of 
gaiety and life to Exeter, as troop after troop of 
various regiments, in heavy marching order, passed 
through its streets. The admirers of the military 
element took to themselves the credit of the prestige 
caused by the “display of bunting” which the 
Mayor had recommended to the inhabitants as an 
outward sign of their pleasure at the visit of the 
coming savants; but it mattered not much,—Exeter 
looked in its gayest and most cheerful mood, and 
things promised pleasantly enough. 

The opening meeting was in itself a complete 
success, and an excellent augury of what was to 
follow. A Corporation “ Address,” far above the 
usual style of such papers, began the proceedings, 
and this was supplemented by the Mayor, from a 
municipal point of view; by the Bishop, from a 
clerical point of view ; by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
from a Parliament point of view ; by Mr. Bowring, 
from the landed gentry point of view; and by 
Mr. Cave, from that of the Scientific Societies, 
The acknowledgment by Lord Talbot was clouded 
by the sad recollections of the gifted President of 
last year ; Mr. Clark’s response was marked by a 
spirit and eloquence which prepared the way for 
his great “ paper” on the Worthies of Devon later 
in the day; and Mr. Beresford Hope, having 
satisfied his ecclesiological instincts, dilated in a 
humorous and pleasant manner upon the two 
“freemen” who would probably lead them, and 
upon the prospects and anticipations of the meet- 
ing. A luncheon, set out in excellent taste and 
on the most liberal scale, then followed, and the 
meeting was over. 

The address of the Earl of Devon, as President 
of the meeting, once more touched upon the sad 
subject adverted to by Mr. Hope, and dwelt upon 
the loss of the Bishop of Winchester, who had so 
lately filled that post, and his “ many-sided” cha- 
racter—a term upon which the noble President 
put the widest construction, as understood in its 
highest and worthiest sense. After some re- 
marks upon the general bearing and purport of 
archeological studies, their application to the ex- 
isting state of things as connected with the western 
portion of England was fully and freely illustrated, 
and a very suggestive discourse was terminated by 
an enumeration of some of the most important 
structures that would probably be brought under 
discussion. ; 

The subject of portraits of “local worthies” 
has taken a far larger development than at 
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any former meeting of the Institute. From the 
first it has formed an item in the preliminary pro- 
gramme of the annual meetings with very varied 
success. Sometimes a dozen such portraits have 
been brought together ; on other occasions, as at 
Edinburgh, the collection of the numerous portraits 
of one distinguished individual, Mary Queen of 
Scots, grew out of the special conditions of the 
meeting, and formed a remarkable feature of the 
one gathering of the Institute beyond the border. 
In Devonshire, the ground was, to a certain extent, 
~ for any special exhibition of such portraits 

y Prince’s well-known “ Lives,” and where the 
active work of the meeting was partly undertaken 
by a writer of good antiquarian repute, whose 
labours were specially connected with the West, 
the work grew to a magnitude far beyond its 
original conception. To the exhibition of this 
Portrait Gallery, Mr. Clark’s paper, which followed 
the President’s address, was an excellent prelude ; 
and the style in which he treated the subject, 
enriching it with many an anecdote and humorous 
or serious quotation, and reading it with a verve 
and spirit which many a speaker would do well to 
follow, must have excited the envy of any of the 
assemblage who did not happen to be inhabitants 
of Devon, and the ire of some of those inhabitants 
of other counties, who found their heroes snatched 
from their grasp. ‘ There were,” said the lecturer, 
“351 names of sons of Devon worthy of record in 
the local biography ; and of these, 108 were learned 
in the law, 84 were divines, 36 soldiers, 28 scholars, 
18 statesmen, 17 naval adventurers, 13 painters, 
14 founders of considerable charities, 10 physicians, 
8 poets, 7 great merchants, 5 men of science, and 
3 musicians. The position of Devon as regards 
the sea, and its possession of the port of Plymouth, 
might well account for its celebrity on the seas ; 
and its rich endowments were not without their 
influence in the production of celebrated divines 
and scholars. There seemed no cause to account 
for the enormous preponderance of lawyers, many 
of whom were amongst the greatest in the profes- 
sion. Devon had long been, and still was, a very 
great judge-producing county.” The gallery in 
illustration of these numerous “ worthies” consisted 
of a series of upwards of a hundred portraits and 
other paintings, extending from that of one of the 
Courtenays, in the time of Henry the Seventh, to 
that of Sir John Bowring, who died last year. 
Events in which many of the “ worthies ” took an 
active part were also depicted, and such pictures 
as the spirited paintings representing ‘The 
Bombardment of Algiers’ by Lord Exmouth, and 
the forcing of the passage of the Dardanelles by 
Sir John Duckworth, relieved the inevitable 
monotony of any series of portraits only. But 
Mr. Scharf, in his excellent discourse upon these 
paintings, found many a text fer comment and 
remark, and for many an interesting anecdote. 
He had also occasion to correct some of the reputed 
authorships, and many excellencies were, for the 
first time, brought forward in his lecture. 

The first of the series of ancient castles in 
Devon, to which it was intended to direct 
attention, was visited early in the meeting. Mr. 
Clark led his large party round the remains of the 
castle of Exeter (called “ Rougement,”’ doubtless 
from the colour of the stone of which it was built), 
and then harangued them from the slope of the 
great ditch. There were some special features 
about the structure, of course, and a plan was 
displayed on which they were easily perceptible. 
With the exception of one great gateway, however, 
and a bold bastion or two, the architectural remains 
are not remarkable, and it required the practised 
eye of Mr. Clark to divine all that must have 
existed, and his skill and power of language to 
make that which was so clear to him compre- 
hensible to those around him. When the his- 
torical portion was reached, all seemed plain 
enough, and what was lost by Mr. Clark’s too 
early retirement from the scene was made very 
evident at Okehampton and other places. It was 
only at Powderham, where the noble President of 
the meeting had carefully got up a subject to 
which he had, of course, long given attention, that 





anything at all like a satisfactory lecture upon 
this class of subjects was well given ; and the 
importance of the combination of knowledge was 
there shown by the few but valuable remarks by 
Mr. Earle upon the etymology of the name. But 
to hear, as was heard at Totnes, the old discarded 
rubbish of Gildas and Brut stuffed into the ears of 
the visitors, was really more than could be patiently 
borne, and should not be again attempted. 

The ecclesiastical architecture of Devon has 
many features almost specially its own. The 
window tracery, the capitals of the columns, the 
buttressing, the form and construction of the 
towers, and the woodwork in which so many 
churches are specially rich, have many points of 
affinity with ordinary West Country types, but 
they have yet their distinctive features. To 
reverse the order of the subjects just noticed, so 
grand a specimen of bold and finely enriched 
woodwork as the Bishop’s Throne, in the cathedral, 
is not to be seen throughout the country, and its 
original beauty will soon appear when the simple 
cleaning process to which it is being subjected is 
finished. The works going on in the cathedral 
have been, however, specially dealt with elsewhere, 
so that we need not again refer to them. In and 
about the churches of Cullompton, Crediton, 
Totnes, Berry Pomeroy, Dartmouth, and Ottery, 
much was seen worthy of careful remark and 
comment. In all these churches the rood screens 
were works of beauty, and it is to be hoped that 
the fine stone screen in Totnes church will be 
saved by the visit of the Institute from the peril 
which was said to threaten it. At Cullompton, 
among much that attracted special attention, was 
the base of the rood itself—severed in two and 
stowed away inside the tower—in which the rough 
stone representative at the base of the calvary, 
which still exists on the external face of the tower, 
was carefully imitated in wood. At Crediton, the 
remarkable proportions of such excrescences, which, 
in the sixteenth century, seem to have attained to 
those of the modern gallery, was very apparent, 
as was also the neglected condition of a consider- 
able part of a church which is the reputed birth- 
place of St. Boniface, and the site of the ancient 
Bishopric of the West. At Ottery St. Mary was 
seen a very interesting church, the transeptal 
towers of which resemble those of Exeter, and 
which had been rescued from the ill usage it had 
undergone by the perseverance and liberality of a 
family of which not only Devon but all England is 
proud, onaccount of the many gifts its members have 
displayed. Some criticism was, however, mingled 
with the comments made upon the recent work of 
the architect. 

The ancient domestic mansions of Devon are 
scattered somewhat widely, and but two of any 
great importance were visited by the Institute ; 
but Bradfield and Darlington were worth a pil- 
grimage to see anywhere, and the slight restoration 
and even repair which the former had. required, 
and the care and skill with which those works had 
been done, left nothing to be desired. In the 
fine fifteenth century hall were shown some of 
the early muniments of the family, dating from 
the twelfth century. The singular (and not often 
beautiful) additions of the Jacobean period which 
had been made to the fittings-up of the mansion, 
the quaint carving and statuary of the rich mantel- 
piece in the drawing-room, and of the screen at its 
entrance, were the objects of much attention and 
interest. This device of our ancestors, for ex- 
cluding as much as possible the rush of cold air 
on opening the door of entrance to their great 
room of state, as shown at Bradfield and Darling- 
ton, might be commended to those who are study- 
ing to improve the domestic comforts of modern 
times. The gardens and grounds of Bradfield 
retain many of the quaint features of their seven- 
teenth century “improvement” in their clipt yews 
and formal arrangement, and this arrangement can 
be well used by some of the garden amusements 
of our own times. 

Darlington House is an interesting relic of a 
once noble baronial residence. It has seen many 
changes in its owners, and but a small portion of 
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the ancient mansion is now inhabited. The greg 
hall is in ruins, and also the kitchen, It does ngt 
appear to have been a castle, properly so called 
and was, probably, but ill capable of defence, ° 

The simple and genuine-looking house of Cadhay 
built in the reign of Elizabeth by John Haydon, 
of whose family the gifted but unfortunate painter 
of that name has been the chief representative, wag 
also visited. Its gables, with the heraldic “ beasts” 
on their summits, the chimneys of the side win 
and the sombre-looking central court, with its fou 
figures of royal personages at its sides,—Henry the 
Eighth and his three sovereign children, which 
had been added in 1617,—were duly commented 
upon by Mr. Parker. 

Forde Abbey was the only site of an ancient 
monastic foundation visited by the Institute. It 
is not now in the county of Devon, having been 
lately transferred by Act of Parliament to that of 
Dorset, within the borders of which it has long 
been, although belonging to the sister county, 
But it was too good an object to leave out of the 
programme, and amply repaid the visit. The 
establishment had been of the Cistercian order, 
and all the buildings of the establishment were 
plainly recognizable, except the church, which has 
entirely disappeared. The mansion, into which it 
had been converted, had been expensively deco- 
rated in the time of James the First, and again in 
the reign of Queen Anne, and much of the fine old 
furniture of those periods still remained. The 
Abbots’ Hall, shorn of its once grand proportions, 
still makes a noble dining-hall, as the Institute 
found, much to their gratification. The ramble 
through the ambulatory and dormitory and some 
of the outlying buildings, the visit to the unused 
refectory, and the stroll round the entire enceinte, 
with the view of the sharp gables and broken sky- 
line of the whole, pleasantly occupied some time. 

Many of the memoirs read at the meeting have 
been of considerable interest ; but we can touch 
only upon some of them. It was to be expected 
that the historian of the Norman Conquest, who 
was known to have had a great share in bringing 
about the somewhat tardy visit of the Institute, 
would lend it the aid of his active and power- 
ful pen; and, accordingly, the reading of ‘The 
Place of Exeter in the History of England’ was 
well attended. The writer began by asking why 
the history of Nuremberg was greater than the 
history of Exeter, and continued by answering that 
the history of England was greater than the history 
of Germany. And, with many an antithesis, in a 
paper full of great research, and abounding with 
passages of considerable eloquence and power, the 
early history of the Queen of the West was treated 
of fully by the author, while some of the more 
recent events in its history were lightly glanced at 
more suo. Comparing the events of William the 
Conqueror’s coming to Exeter with that of William 
of Orange, the writer thus summed up :—“ The 
entry of William the Deliverer through the western 
gate forms the balance, the contrast, to the entry 
of William the Conqueror at the eastern gate. The 
city had resisted to the utmost, when a foreign 
invader, under the guise of an English king, came 
to demand her obedience. But no eighteen days’ 
siege, no blinded hostage, no undermined ramparts, 
were needed when a kinsman of a deliverer came 
under the guise of a foreign invader. William the 
Conqueror did but preserve what William the 
Deliverer came to restore. His conquest for ever 
ruled that England should remain an undivided 
kingdom. In one case the invader came to conquer, 
in the other he came to deliver; but in both cases 
alike the effect of his coming was to preserve, and 
not to destroy. The Conqueror and the Deliverer 
alike had his share in working out the continuous 
being of English law and of English national life. 
The unwilling greeting which Exeter gave to the 
one William, the willing greeting which she gave 
to the other, marked the wide difference in the 
external aspect of the two revolutions ; and yet both 
revolutions have worked for the same end. It is 
no small place in English history which belongs to 
the city, whose name stands out in so marked 4 
way in the fall alike of the revolution of the 
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eleventh century and of the revolution of the seven- 
teenth. It is no small matter, as we draw near to 
the western bridge or the eastern isthmus,—as we 

s where once stood the eastern and the western 
gate,—as we tread the line of the old Roman 
streets,—to think that we are following the march 
of the Conqueror or of the Deliverer.” 

Mr. Freeman was not alone in treating of the 
early state of Exeter. Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, 
read a paper entitled ‘The Teuton and the Celt in 
Exeter,’ in which a very fair attempt was made to 

int out the respective portions of the old city 
occupied by them; and some evidences of the 
ancient street lines were pointed out, which had 
almost escaped notice. 

In the wide and somewhat unsatisfactory field 
of inquiry which the study of so-called pre-historic 
monuments presents, Mr, Ormerod, Mr. Spence 
Bate, and Mr. Borlase, read three carefully pre- 

red memoirs. Under Mr. Ormerod’s —— 
too, the excursion to Dartmoor was undertaken, 
and as many of the remarkable features of that 
wild and yet interesting tract of table-land were 
geen as could well be brought within the compass 
of fourteen hours from Exeter. Every one who 
went to that excursion were pleased enough with 
the day and with what they saw. That table-land 
must have been turned to more account in the 
earlier times of our country than it has been since, 
and the evidences of its occupation are not few or 
far between. Some few of the earliest known type 
of habitation are to be found there, but still they 
are very few, and the existing remains seem to 
point to the use of the locality by a much larger 
community than that indicated only by the exist- 
ing remains of dwellings. The metal-workings of 
the district must also have been much greater in 
earlier than in later times. In treating of the 
object of the “Tors,” the circles, pounds, rock 
basins, and stone avenues, there is still work in 
store for a meeting of the Institute in the distant 
future, 

The “ Heraldry of Exeter,” a subject which crops 
up wherever one comes upon any building before 
the present century, has long been a subject calling 
for careful and scientific examination. Mr. Colby 
brought considerable abilities to the task, and 
made out a full and comprehensive list of family 
arms and badges. The most curious list, perhaps, 
was that of the armorial bearings in an old house 
in the cathedral-yard, which had been one of the 
old coffee-houses of the city, and in the large room 
of which forty-six shields of arms of county families 
are to be found. The heraldry of the Guildhall, 
and the general heraldry of Exeter, were approached 
by the writer with some feelings of trepidation, 
and he recommended the preservation and careful 
restoration of those ornamental relics of the past. 
He added, “Such records of civic distinction tend 
to throw a lustre over the offices which our 
worthiest members are called upon to fill; they 
add a dignity and a grace to life; and if it should 
be said that they minister to vanity, the vanity is 
at least harmless as regards the individuals, and is 
certainly conducive to the common good of all.” 

The perambulation of the city has required two 
or three efforts, It was commenced by an attack 
upon the castle on the opening day, under the 
leadership of Mr. Clark, and certainly that portion 
was satisfactorily undertaken and carried out. 
Subsequently the Archdeaconry, and other houses 
about the Close, the Vicar’s College, the several 
curious churches, portions of the old walls, the old 
Guildhall of the Tuchers or Weavers, the remains 
of Exe Bridge, Bampfylde House, and other old 
houses, were visited. Still something remained to 
be done even on the morning of the last day, and 
the services of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Parker were 
again called into requisition. And only on that 
occasion were the skies at all unpropitious, as 
aveah indicating that enough had been already 
one, 

The Museum has been a fairly successful one. 
It took more than its share, with the other depart- 
ments ef the meeting, of the wet-blanket system, 
Which was threatened to be somewhat extensively 
applied ; but it has, nevertheless, exhibited a col- 





lection that has greatly surprised the inhabitants 


of Exeter. Many of these objects, however, were 
brought by members of the Institute. Mr. Crabbe, 
the Director, sent some excellent specimens of 
armour, and other miscellaneous objects. The 
results of barrow “diggings” and treasure-trove 
were shown in the contributions from the Truro, 
Plymouth, and other museums, comprising the 
golden “lunule,” found in 1863 near Padstow, 
and the contributions of Mr. Rogers and others. 
The pre-historic period was not, however, well 
represented, nor were the departments of early 
enamels or pottery. Many excellent drawings 
of architectural subjects, some of which are 
among the things which have been improved away, 
were contributed by Mr. Ashworth and Mr. Towns- 
end. The celebrated Bodmin casket, the value of 
which has increased a million-fold since its archzeo- 
logical interest and importance have been worked 
out, was sent up, and divided the interest of 
visitors with another object not to be compared 
with it in point of antiquity. This was no less 
than the actual bullet with which the great Nelson 
was killed, which was extracted (with some of the 
gold lace and cloth of the coat adhering to it) by 
the surgeon of the Victory, and set in a crystal 
casket. It was afterwards presented to the Queen, 
and Her Majesty was good enough to contribute 
it for exhibition, to be seen with some other relics 
of naval worthies. Of her naval worthies Devon 
is most justly proud, and the original banners of 
Drake himself floated from the corners .of the 
Museum walls, and the scarf and purse, presented 
to him by “ good Queen Bess,” were in the case 
close to the missile which terminated the existence 
of the far more famous sea-captain of the nineteenth 
century. 





EXETER CATHEDRAL, 


Aw article, in your last number, upon this 
building, contains a paragraph in reference to the 
west front, in these words :—* It is not considered 
possible to restore or touch the incomparable 
sculptures of the west front, now that those of 
Wells have been restored and those of Lincoln 
destroyed.” 

In regard to Wells, I beg to state that not a 
figure has been touched, nor has any ancient sculp- 
ture been meddled with whatever. The work 
there has been confined to the reparation and 
renewal of the constructive features, which are 
essential to the stability of the front, and every 
piece of sculpture has been most carefully pre- 
served, without the slightest attempt at so-called 
restoration. 

The rapid decay of some of the grand figures 
must be a cause of concern to every admirer of 
ancient sculpture, but a series of admirable photo- 
graphs have been taken of the greater number of 
them in their existing state. 

Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A. 


*,* It is a comfort to have Mr. Ferrey’s assur- 
ance, but the intrusion of new materials among 
old work is exactly what we regret, in Exeter as 
elsewhere ; we did not suppose our Correspondent 
capable of piecing the figure sculptures at Wells. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Here is a piece of very ancient “ Fine-Art 
Gossip ”:—“ Mr. Jennings, a noted Painter in 
Westminster, is doing a Prospect of the River 
Thames, from Westminster-Bridge to London- 
Bridge, in its present situation. It will be an 
elaborate Piece, and is said to be designed for a 
noble Lord’s Hall."—The Daily Post, Jan. 18, 
1740, p. 1, col. 3. This was the season of the 
Great Frost, when a fair was held on the frozen 
surface of the river. 


Mr. Forster’s reply to an inquiry by Lord 
Elcho, made in the House of Commons last week, 
removes all further occasion for reserve with regard 
to a subject which has been privately debated for 
some time past, namely, the placing of the South 
Kensington Museum in charge of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. It is understood that this 





transfer will probably be made at no distant 
period, with an increase in the number of Trustees, 
some of the new members being chosen, we hope, 
from among those who have knowledge of art, 
apart from archeological studies. There is a fair 
proportion of antiquaries and there are numerous 
art-amateurs among the existing Trustees, but 
only one or two of their number have even official 
knowledge of art, whereas it would be highly de- 
sirable to appoint some individuals whose works 
prove their artistic attainments,—we mean men 
who, whether they are Royal Academicians or not, 
are something more than R.A.s. 


Two French Officers of Engineers have been 
engaged, by order of the Minister of War, in 
preparing a representation of the Siege of Paris, 
comprising the principal public buildings of the 
capital, the forts and their defences, their cannon, 
with the posts of the opposing armies, precisely 
as they stood, and their respective batteries in 
osition. This is placed in the nave of the 
alais de l’ Industrie. 

Ay exhibition of works of art has been opened 
at Aberdeen in new buildings recently completed 
for the municipal and county use. The works are 
numerous, but do not appear, to judge by the 
examples named, to be of any artistic importance. 


Tue Louvre has obtained a new picture by 
Gentile da Fabriano, representing the Madonna 
seated and holding the infant Christ on her knees, 
so that he may be adored. This work has been 
placed in the Grande Galerie. 








MUSIO 
The Life of J. Sebastian Bach. By C. H. 
Bitter. (Houlston & Sons.) 
Le Diapason et la Notation Musicale. 
Charles Meerens. (Schott et C'*) 
The Musical Monthly. Edited by Sir J. 
Benedict. (Enoch & Sons.) 
The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Edited by 
Dr. W. Spark. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 
The Chorister’s Guide. By W. A. Barrett. 
(Rivingtons.) 
THE life of the immortal Bach is within a very 
narrow compass as read in the abridged trans- 
lation from the German of C. H. Bitter by 
Miss Janet E. Kay-Shuttleworth, and the work 
scarcely required a Preface by Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, who dwells principally on the increasing 
taste in this country for music of the highest 
class. Herr Bitter has not added materially 
to previous records as to the career of Bach ; 
it was not worth while to reduce the German 
author’s version. But inasmuch as Bach's 
compositions have been gaining ground here 
so rapidly, owing to the performances of his 
two ‘ Passion’ oratorios, St. Matthew and St. 
John, the present sketch, which is more bio- 
graphical than esthetic, will be acceptable, if 
only for the tenth and last chapter, which sup- 
plies a list of his works, that will be of value 
as a ready reference. The sources of this 
compilation are given, namely, the biographical 
sketches by Mizler, Hilgenfeld and Forkel ; 
Mosevius’s works on the Sacred Cantatas and 
the Matthius Passion ; the Berlin collection of 
Bach’s works at the Royal Library and at the 
Joachimsthal Gymnasium ; Director Hauser’s 
collection at Munich; the Leipzig Bach's 
Society ; the Radowitz and Rudorff collections 
at Berlin ; the editions of Breitkopf and Hir- 
tel, and by Peters, and by Schicht. The 226 
sacred cantatas are enumerated alphabetically 
in rotation for every Sunday and holiday in 
five years, followed by wedding cantatas ; 
the second section comprises the five Passions- 
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musiken; the third division includes oratorios, 
masses, magnificat, sanctus, dramas, serenades, 
birthday, nameday, and funeral music, besides 
some comic vocal pieces; next, in No. 4 are 
the motetts for double choirs; in No. 5 are 
the preludes, fugues, trios, chorales for organ ; 
in No. 6 are the famed forty-eight preludes 
and fugues, six toccatas and twelve suites, 
and the last section includes six violin sonatas, 
harpsichord concertos, violoncello concertos, 
and other instrumental pieces. It is almost 
appalling to think that any human brain could 
have stood such wear and tear. Born at 
Eisenach in 1685, he died at Leipzig on the 
28th of July, 1750, his only ailment, and a 
terrible one, having been the loss of sight, 
having strained his eyes in youth by copying 
music by moonlight. His last composition 
was the dictation of the chorale, “Wenn wir 
in héchsten Néthen sein,” a presentiment that 
his last hour was near. His funeral seems to 
have attracted as little attention as that of 
Mozart, and no one can point out the exact 
spot in St. John’s Churchyard, at Leipzig, 
where the mortal remains of this mighty 
musical magician rest. It required nearly a 
century for the right recognition even in Ger- 
many of his great genius. We wish Sir Julius 
Benedict, than whom no one is more capable, 
had given a more general analysis of his sub- 
lime inspirations. © Imperfect as this little 
volume is, its utility will be unquestionable, if 
only for the exhaustive catalogue of Bach’s 
works. 

It is rather alarming to read the title of a 
new simplification of ‘Le Diapason et la 
Notation Musicale.’ But M. Charles Meerens, 
of Brussels, is a musical reformer as ardent 
as any Sol-Faist, or of any champion of an 
alteration in the pitch @ tout prix. Our 
innovators here will be startled to learn that 
the author is of opinion that since the French 
Government fixed the universal diapason, 
things have become much worse than before. 
Much the same notion is entertained now of 
the attempt to reduce the pitch of the Royal 
Italian Opera, where the timbre of the instru- 
ments has so deteriorated, and where only 
confusion has followed the change, which, 
however comfortable for the high soprano and 
tenor, is very disagreeable for the voices of a 
lower register, and as the diapason is confined 
to Covent Garden, the artists when they sing 
or play elsewhere have to return to the old 
pitch, the wind instruments requiring double 
sets. We quite agree with M. Meerens as 
to the ennuis produced amongst artists and 
instrument makers. Until a positive law is 
passed in all countries for a fixed pitch, 
awarding compensation for the manufacture 
of new organs and instruments, there will be 
nothing but discord and confusion. But M. 
Meerens does not mend matters by his 
advocacy of a new standard, a pitch with an 
A of 864 vibrations, in place of the 870 
established in France in 1858. Technically, M. 
Meerens is quite right. The French standard 
is not based on any scientific laws. The Paris 
Committee happened to find an old German 
fork, lower in pitch than any other before 
them, and that sufficed to guide the decision. 
Assuming that M. Meerens is accurate in his 
normal pitch based on musical calculations,— 
and eminent authorities support his theory,— 
will the European rulers, monarchical and 
republican, agree in a Congress to fix the 





universal law? No more than they are likely 
to concur for the Decimal System and for one 
European coinage. As regards his new system 
of musical notation, the same objection will 
apply as to the lack of unanimity in its 
adoption. Every reform since the days of 
Guido (who is repudiated by the Sol-Faists) 
has. gone upon the notion of introducing 
clearness and simplicity for acoustical as well 
as artistic purposes ; but, somehow or other, 
the elements of music are acquired, despite all 
intricacies in our four existing clefs, which M. 
Meerens proposes to abolish in favour of a 
single one,—the clef of c on the first line,—the 
required octave to be indicated by numbers. 
The plan is ingenious, and transposition at 
sight willbe insured. As for the changes of tempi, 
the old terms are to be got rid of by using 
numbers. Here, however, is the difficulty : every 
one will have to recommence his musical 
studies. No doubt, as J. J. Rousseau re- 
marked, who is cited by M. Meerens, new 
rules and fresh signs have multiplied intricacies, 
and a strongly entangled system has taken 
the place of a very simple principle. The 
brochure, if it will not lead to practical results, 
is worthy of the perusal of all scientific musi- 
cians. 

The sixth and seventh parts of the Musical 
Monthly Magazine, edited by Sir J. Benedict, 
contain some clever contributions. The piano- 
forte pieces comprise, ‘Guitare,’ by Franz 
Hitz, Op. 135; a short Preludio Alta Kessler, 
by the organist and pianist, M. E. M. Delaborde ; 
a ‘Marche aux Flambeaux,’ by Mr. Ignace 
Gibsone ; ‘Le Pas de l’Autriche,’ by M. Paul 
Wachs ; a Romance sans Paroles, by the late 
H. A. Wollenhaupt ; a Barcarolle, by D. Bian- 
cheri, Op 18; a Bolero, by E. Silas, Op. 87 ; 
a Chanson Populaire, by M. J. Théodore 
Radoux ; Daidha, Chanson Indienne, by M. 
Jules Philipot ; ‘Un doux Souvenir,’ Op. 180, 
by J. Romano; a ‘Menuet du Barry,’ by 
Eugéne Anthiome. Some of these works are 
by novices, others emanate from practised 
hands, but for ninepence for each “A” number 
the merit of one piece alone would be re- 
munerative. There is average ability, how- 
ever, if not first-rate talent. The Bolero of 
the Dutch musician, Heer Silas, is the most 
artistic. The “B” edition is exclusively con- 
fined to songs, amongst which we can signalize 
that by Madame Sainton Dolby, “A Forsaken 
Grave,” a touching reference to a “tiny mound, 
untended,” of a child, over which, however, 
compassionate nature has clustered some wild 
flowers. The subject is sad, but it is treated 
in musician-like form: - There are other solos, 
*“‘Cangio d’Amor,” with Italian and English 
words, by the Chevalier de Kontski, the 
pianist ; ‘No, no, my love is no rose,” the 
words by Mr. W. C. Bennett and the music by 
Herr Charles Liiders, whose compositions 
always show the hand of a master; “ Revel, 
my heart,” by Graben-Hoffmann (with English 
words by Mr. W. J. Westbrook) ; “ Father, 
take Thou my hand,” words by Mr. Welling- 
ton Guernsey, music by Francesco Berger ; an 
air by Franz Abt, Op. 418, with English words ; 
Uhland’s “ Blacksmith,” with English verse by 
W. Collett Sandars, music by Mr. F. E. Glad- 
stone ; “On the mountains [ wander,” by 
Karl Matys, Op. 42; and “I love thee,” by 
Gustave Erlanger, Op. 33. This is one of the 
cheapest publications of the period. 

Dr. Spark, of Leeds, carries on his Quarterly 





—= 
Journal spiritedly, and out of the origing 
compositions for the organ thus appearing 
periodically a prize from time to time oy 
certainly be found. In his July issue he starts 
with a “Solemn March,” by Charles E Hon. 
ley, who, having left Australia, is now settle 
in America. Mr. Horsley is the son of the 
once famed glee composer, and, but for the to 
prevalent Mendelssohnian type of some 
oratorios, would have taken a high position 
here. Dr. C. G. Verrinder contributes an Ip. 
troductory Voluntary, and Mr. Berthold Tous 
a “Postlude.” Mr. R. Forsey Brion, an Asso. 
ciate of the Royal Academy of Music, ha 
written a “Romance” ; Mr. J. H. Wallis, organ. 
ist of the Holy Trinity Church, Norwood, a 
March; and Mr. J. Pattinson Marches also; 
whilst Mr. J. Tomlinson, with more gentle 
aspirations, has composed an Andante Pastorale 
These several compositions must not be 
assumed to be of the sacred school; they ar 
such as any cathedral or church organist, who 
may find himself in a secular edifice, can strive 
with to entertain or to delight his listeners, 
To write a genuine ecclesiastical voluntary is, 
indeed, a difficult task in these days, for the 
epoch of the Bachs is past. But Dr. Spark's 
periodical is decidedly useful. 

“That which thy mouth sings let thy heart 
believe, and that which thy heart believes le 
thy life show forth.” Such are the last words 
of wisdom with which Mr. W. A. Barrett, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
author of ‘Flowers and Festivals,’ closes one 
of the most useful books of instructions for 
choristers—and, we may add, choral singers 
generally—that has ever emanated from the 
musical press, The notion is a novel one; 
and, so far as we can recollect, has never been 
entertained before, and certainly has not been 
carried out in the able manner in which the 
‘Chorister’s Guide’ has been drawn up. It 
goes beyond elementary musical instruction, 
as, for that purpose the world has been inun- 
dated with works ; but Mr. Barrett has invented 
a code for choristers in the execution of rituals 
which has not existed before, and he has 
achieved this end by clear and simple directions, 
that he who runs may read. He indicates the 
character and meaning of a service ; he points 
out how gesture should be reverential, how 
dignity and solemnity should be infused in 
notation. Any one who has followed cathedral 
and church services, both in town and country, 
must have been struck with the irreverence 
and carelessness of the choirs, when there 
happens to be but a very small congregation. 
Choristers are too apt, like too many chaplains 
at funerals at our public cemeteries, to gabble 
over the services, as if to get through them 
within the shortest space of time. Mr. Barrett's 
teaching is not only conveyed to his readers 
with the consciousness of being master of his 
subject, but he employs words terse and clear, 
so that his meaning may be promptly caught 
by the neophite. The Appendix contains 
questions for examination on the several Jessons, 
beginning with the primitive ones, and ad- 
vancing, step by step, to the syntax of music. 
The ‘Chorister’s Guide’ is dedicated to the 
Rev. R. W. Church, M.A., the Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, who has been earnestly 
working, with Canon Gregory and the ew 
organist, Dr. Stainer, to improve the musical 
services, which will be assuredly aided by the 
study of the useful lessons in Mr. Barrett's 
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work by all those destined to become, or who 


are now, choristers. 








fAusical Gossip. 


TuERE was musical entertainment for the 
masses at the Bank, - or rather the General 
Lubbock holiday, last Monday, at the Crystal 
Palace, the Alexandra Park, and at the Royal 
Albert Hall. A ballad concert was provided at 
Sydenham, with Madame Lemmens, Miss Blanche 
Cole, Miss A. Goodall, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
G, Fox, and Signor Foli, as chief singers. Mr. H. 
Weist Hill’s orchestra and a military band were 
the attractions at the Alexandra Park. The 
London International Exhibition concert in the 
Royal Albert Hall was under Mr. Deichmann’s 
direction, whose programme comprised Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony, Auber’s Overture to the 
‘Crown Diamonds,’ Hérold’s ‘Zampa’ Overture, 
and vocal pieces, sung by Miss Dones and Mr. 
J. F. Dalton. . 

Tue operas performed in English at the Crystal 
Palace this week have been Bellini’s ‘ Sonnambula’ 
and Balfe’s ‘Satanella; or, the Power of Love.’ 
The last-mentioned work, executed for the first 
time at Sydenham on the 7th inst., was produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre on the 20th of December, 
1858, when under the management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne (Mrs. Bodda) and the late Mr. William 
Harrison. The libretto was the joint production 
of Mr. E. Falconer and the date Augustus Harris, 
of the Royal Italian Opera. The cast included 
the Misses Louisa and Susan Pyne, Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs, Mr. W. Harrison, and the late A. St. Albyn, 
the tenor, Messrs. Bartleman, G. Honey, H. Corri, 
W.H. Payne, and the late Mr. Weiss. ‘Satanella’ 
is regarded as one of Balfe’s best operas. He had 
taken more than ordinary pains with the orchestra- 
tion, and there is freshness in the melodies dis- 
persed through the four acts. In the finale of the 
first act, in which Satanella sings the popular 
ballad “The Power of Love,” the instrumental 
undercurrent is charming. The Crystal Palace 
Directors have done well to revive ‘ Satanella,’ 
having such an adequate representative thereof as 
Miss Blanche Cole, who has gained so much by 
practice at the Palace both as an actress and as a 
vocalist. The other characters are sustained by 
the Misses A. Thirlwall and A. Burth, and Mrs. 
Sharp, Messrs. G. Perren, G. Fox, J. Tempest, 
E, Cotte, Friend, and H. Corri. 


THE management of the new National Training 
School for Music, which is to be associated with 
the Society of Arts and the Royal Albert Hall, 
is to be in the hands of a Committee of two 
members of the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851, two members nominated by the Council 
of the Royal Albert Hall, and three appointed by 
the Council of the Society of Arts. The names of 
the Committee are, the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord 
Clarence Paget, Major-General Eardley- Wilmot, 
RA, F.R.S, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., Major Don- 
nelly, R.E., and Sir W. Anderson, K.C.B. Mr. 
(. J. Freake’s offer to erect, at his own cost, the 
tuition suite of rooms, on a plot of ground given 
by the Royal Exhibition C mmissioners, has been 
accepted, and the plans are . preparation. There 
are to be 300 scholarships founded, with free edu- 
cation, and also with main nance. The charge 
for education, without mai.tenance, will be 351. 
The School will be open to «ll asses of the com- 
munity, by competitive examination. Assurances 
of support from the provinces, from various cor- 
Porations, and from private persons, have been 
received, both as to endowments and to supply of 
funds. It is expected that the school wal be 
tventually transferred to the responsible manage- 
ment of the State. 


_ Tue death of Mr. Frank Mori, at the age of 52, 
Sannounced. He was ason of the Mori, a famed 
Violinist, who was so long connected with the 4 
Theatre when Spagnoletti was conductor. Mr. 
Frank Mori was the composer of several popular 
tongs, and was a well-known uccompanist for the 
‘oncert-room in town and country. Mr. Frank 








Mori was attacked with paralysis some two years 
since, but he rallied sufficiently to attend to his 
duties as one of the Professors of Singing at the 
Crystal Palace, until recently. 

Wuen a work has been withdrawn from repre- 
sentation for even a short period at the Grand 
Opera-house in Paris, great pains are not only 
taken with the rehearsals, but the scenery and 
dresses are examined and renovated, if necessary. 
Such has been the case with Meyerbeer’s posthu- 
mous opera ‘ L’Africaine,’ just revived in Paris, 
with a new Selika in Mdlle. Maudint, who 
acquitted herself artistically, although she is not 
equal to Madame Sasse (Saxe), who created the 
part, nor can she approach Madame Pauline Lucca, 
the best representative of the African queen. 
Madlle. Devriés (sister of the artist who sang at 
the Covent Garden winter season of Italian Opera 
under Mr. Mapleson) was Inés; M. Villaret, 
Vasco di Gama; M. Lassalle, an excellent Nelusko ; 
M. Menu, the Grand Inquisitor ; and M. Belval, 
Don Pedro, M. Deldevez, the new conductor, was 
at his post. 

Tue Conservatoire jury in Paris have been very 
severe this year in their musical examinations, and 
the first prizes were rarely awarded. M. Ambroise 
Thomas, the present Principal, is a strict disci- 
plinarian, and exacts greater severity of study 
than existed in the days of Auber, whose good- 
nature was easily rode to account. 

Tue Bouffes-Parisiens will be re-opened on the 
Ist of September, with ‘La Timbale d’Argent,’ 
with Madame Judic. M. Charles Lecocq’s new 
opera, ‘La Belle Imperia,’ the libretto by MM. 

oning, Clairville, and Siraudin, will be the first 
novelty. 

Commissioners on the part of Russia and 
Denmark have been inspecting the Conservatoire 
in Paris, with a view to improve musical education 
in their two countries. 

Tue Italian Opera season will be opened in 
St. Petersburg on the 6th of October. The 
artists, who are also engaged for Moscow, are 
Mesdames Adelina Patti, Volpini, Léon Duval 
Albani, Urban, D’Angeri, Giuliani, Rosa Penco, 
and Sebel (soprani); Mesdames Scalchi and Alice 
Bernardi (contralti); Signori Naudin, Nicolini, 
Marini, Gayarre, Filleborn, Svedese, and Sabatier 
(tenors); Signori Mendioroz, Graziani, Cotogni, 
and Rota (baritones); Signori Foli, Bagagiolo, 
Costa, Capponi, Rugner, Meo, and _ Finocchi 
(basses); Signor Ciampi (basso-buffo). Signor 
Bevignani will be the conductor for Moscow, and 
Signori Nicola Bassi and Arditi the two conductors 
for St. Petersburg. 


M. OFFENBACH has appointed M. Albert Vizen- 
tini conductor of the band of fifty-five players at 
the Gaité ; the choralists will number seventy-five. 
The theatre will be opened next Saturday, with 
‘Le Dernier Gascon, by M. T. Barriére. The 
rehearsals of ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ the drama by 
M. Jules Barbier, the music by M. Gounod, will 
be forthwith commenced. Malle. Lia Félix will be 
the Maid of Orleans ; the other parts are allotted 
to Mesdames Marie Brindeau, Teyssandier, Brunet, 
MM. C. Just, Desrieux, Stuard, Angelo, and Thi- 
baut. M. Gounod has composed fourteen numbers 
for the score, chiefly choral pieces, sacred and 
secular, a March and Coronation ceremonial, a 
funeral a@ menuet, a scena at the stake, a 
Romance of Charles d’Orléans, &c. The mise en 
scéne will be splendid and authentic. The work is 
expected to be ready by the end of October or 
the beginning of November. 

M. Baaitrr, according to Le Ménestrel, has bought 
off Mdlle. Heilbron from the Variétés, in Paris, 
and has sent her to Italy to study, with the in- 
tention of making her a prima donna of some 
future Italian Opera-house. The lady, at the 
Variétés, played the Schneider répertoire, 

Ir seems singular to celebrate the prorogation of 
a Legislative mber with a solemn service of 

ieces selected from Requiems and Masses, but such 
ee been the case at Versailles. We have not heard 
that at our Parliamentary prorogation the bands 
played the “Dead March” in ‘Saul.’ 








DRAMA 


—— 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE ROYAL.—Sole Manager, Mr. 
Guiver.—The AUTU MN SEASON will COMM ENCE on 8 sTonene 
NEXT, August 16, w roduced Lord Byron’s , 


ve . &o.; es Henderson. idwin, Everard, 
Russell, Cowper, Jane Coveney, Alice Phillips, “Synd. Villiers. &e. 
Grand Ballet, ar 5 r. Cormac! horus under tbe Direc:ion 
Musical Director, Mr. John Ba: . Costumes by 
Mrs Thompson. To conclude with the Comic Drama of ‘ DOMi- 
NIQUE, the DESERTER,’ Messrs. Calhaem, Harrington. &.; 
Mesdames Everard, Cowper, Jynd, &c.— Doors open at Seven o'clock, to 
com mence at hulf-past. ~ 1~ daily from Ten till Five —On 
SATURDAY, August 31, will be produced a Grand New Eastern F 
ren by James Albery, -» entitled *The WILL of Wis 
ING KINO,’ with entirely New mery, Dresses, and Appointments, 
profusely Illustrated with Songs, Choruses, and Ballet. 











KEEPING A THEATRE. 

THE last London theatrical season was re- 
markable for what has been termed the 
“spirited action” of a noble lord, who spent 

,000/. (I won’t say how much) in leasing 
one of our greatest theatres for the produc- 
tion of a huge fairy extravaganza. Another 
noble lord is credited with spending every 
Saturday 00/. (I camot say how much) in 
the laudable attempt to maintain opéra bouffe 
among us. And these noblemen are not alone. 
At least one gentleman of private means is 
known to be generally ready to pay for the 
gratification of temporarily managing any 
theatre that happens to be vacant, and another 
is said to have a pecuniary interest, as far as 
spending money is concerned, in the prosperity 
of two houses. 

This I call “keeping a theatre.” To many 
people the employment will not commend itself 
as the wisest human conduct of which a man 
is capable. But the keeper of a theatre can 
vindicate himself. “I like the sort of thing 
about the stage,” he will tell you, “and so 1 
takea house. [am not so precious a simpleton 
as to suppose the business will pay, but it is 
an amusement. Other fellahs keep a yacht, 
or a race-horse, or a pack of hounds, and, 
since it pleases me, why should not I spend 
my money in keeping a theatre?” I declare 
there is some reason in his excuse, __ 

It must not be supposed that the keeper of 
a theatre is ambitious to appear before the 
public as an acting manager. He secures the 
services of a professional gentleman ; or, if the 
work on hand is of great and unusual moment, 
—such, for example, as restoring a national 
theatre to the people,—he resorts to a man 
who is author, actor, and manager in one. He 
does not parade himself. To the outside world 
he remains unknown. But he has his reward. 
His friends and admirers are aware of his 
relationship to the house of which he is the 
head, and he derives importance from the 
arrangement. Just as another enjoys a sort of 
reflected greatness in owning a horse that has 
won the Derby, so he receives consideration 
by reason of his position. Besides, is he not 
animated by a noble purpose? He is expending 
the resources of his theatre as inst) ments in 
the noble service of—Art. As a matter of 
fact, the province of his activity is not extensive. 
On pay-day he is the Deus ex muchind, and 
possibly derives a kind of languid excitement 
from the character he sustains. But he is not 
much troubled with the cares of business, which 
he properly leaves to his people. Among these 
the acting manager is, of course, the principal 
figure. Behind him, however, is mostly to be 
found a more influential personage. This is 
the lady — sometimes expressed, sometimes 
understood—whose caprice is the dominant 
power in the establishment. When she is 
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understood, the Deus ex machind retains some 
share in the direction. When she is expressed, 
the house is described as under her manage- 
ment, and it is she who then must be regarded 
as keeping the theatre. 

I am well aware there are ladies who manage 
their respective theatres with the legitimate 
view of commercial and professional success. 
I do not give the names of these exceptions, as, 
by mentioning them, I shall be guilty of indi- 
cating the names of those who have less positive 
aims. Of the latter, a type will readily occur to 
all acquainted with theatrical affairs. Originally 
she was in the ballet of a minor theatre, or, 
perhaps, first appeared in a burlesque ; but her 
ambition has been stimulated, and she aspires 
to play a leading part. The three lines she 
has to speak no longer satisfy her aspirations. 
The management cannot be prevailed on to 
give her more. She, accordingly, determines 
to have a part elsewhere, more suitable to her 
talents. The Deus ex machind is worried into 
acquiescence. He applies to a dramatic agent, 
whose exertions in favour of art are quickened 
by a heavy premium, to buy the aspirant—to 
the exclusion of genuine actresses—an engage- 
ment worthy of her “ histrionic abilities”; or 
he takes a vacant theatre, in which she is 
established as “sole and responsible manager.” 
Two points are gained: the Deus ex machind 
himself, who used to wait at the stage-door, 
has secured the right to enter at pleasure ; and 
the lady, to whom four lines were refused, sets 
the costumier and the dramatic author to furnish 
her with a play in which she is the principal 
figure. Ifthe piece fails, she succeeds. Next 
morning the whole newspaper press discusses 
her achievement. Had she won a battle, or 
founded a hospital, a paragraph would have 
recorded the event. The fact of her appearing 
as manager of a theatre has secured her 
columns. The dramatic critic—who, perhaps, 
has been to her champagne party, or been 
invited to her pic-nic—describes “ the graceful 
and accomplished actress” as one “ whose 
temporary absence from the stage has been 
deeply deplored”; the outside public, appre- 
ciating the saving habits which have enabled 
her to take a theatre and buy a brougham, 
look with favour on herself and her acting ; 
the photographers pester her to sit to them for 
her portrait. She has become a public cha- 
racter. Even if misfortune were to overtake her 
enterprise, and she to relapse into an ordinary 
actress, she will hereafter get more con- 
spicuous parts than if he had never kept a 
theatre. 

It will be said these remarks are only 
another example of the “shameful way in 
which people talk of ladies of the dramatic 
profession.” I do not intend them as such. 
They are designed simply as a protest against 
practices injurious to the best interests of the 
stage. The Deus ex machind and the dramatic 
agent are not friends to the real actor and 
actress; and no very serious damage to the 
profession would, I fancy, result from their 
extinction. Public interest in the world 
before and behind the scenes is daily in- 
creasing, and, without agreeing with a high 
authority in a belief that the theatre is the 
centre from which all truly national culture 
is diffused, everybody will admit that the 
stage does exercise a great influence on the 
spirit of modern life. All of us have, there- 
fore, some concern in the manner of man or 





woman who enjoys the privilege of keeping 
a theatre. : 








THEATRE DU VAUDEVILLE. 

In spite of a singularly repulsive plot, if not in 
consequence of it, ‘L’Ange Bosani’ of MM. Ber- 
gerat and Armand Silvestre has obtained a con- 
spicuous success at the Vaudeville. Its hero, a 
study in the manner of Balzac’s M. Marneffe, has 
accepted the price of his wife’s shame. He is not 
proof, however, against the general contempt he 
has provoked, and determines to rehabilitate him- 
self by killing one of his wife’s lovers. For his 
victim he chooses a young painter, for whom Maria 
Bosani has a genuine affection. In a strong situ- 
ation the wife, who is present at the attempted 
assassination, denies the right of her husband to 
watch over or interfere with her conduct, and 
explains to her lover what have been their relations. 
“Tu vois cet homme? eh bien, il m’a vendue !” 
The answer to this accusation is the discharge of a 
pistol at the artist. Escaping from his would-be 
assassin, Frédéric starts with his mistress, and is 
followed by Ange Bosani, in whom a singular 
revulsion of feeling has operated. Wincing beneath 
the scorn of his wife, he has fallen in love with her, 
and determines, in order to obtain her, to employ 
every right the law allows. On the beach at 
Monaco he endeavours to carry her off by force. 
Seeing no other means of escape, the woman seeks 
death by jumping off the rocks. Ange Bosani 
contemplates her suicide, then addresses Frédéric, 
who arrives at the moment, “ Elle est morte, j'aime 
mieux cela.” The production of this gloomy and 
uncomfortable piece was accompanied by that of 
‘ Cache-Cache,’ a little comedy of mixed verse and 
prose, by M. Péricaud, a well-known actor. This 
piece is a sketch of manners in the time of Louis 
the Fifteenth. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Tooue re-appeared at the Gaiety Theatre 
on Monday, in ‘The Spitalfields Weaver’ and the 
burlesque of ‘Ali Baba’; and will play there 
on the 16th instant, in an English version of the 
‘Tricoche et Cacolet’ of MM. Meilhac and Halévy. 

Mr. Craven’s two-act drama of ‘ Milky White’ 
has been produced at the Opéra Comique, with the 
author in the principal character. Miss Gains- 
borough enacted the heroine. At this theatre, 
Mr. Burnand’s burlesque of ‘ Kissi-Kissi,’ thanks 
to the interference of the censure, has obtained a 
success rivalling that of the ‘Happy Land.’ A 
quelque chose malheur est bon. The government 
of the censor is certainly a “malheur,’ which 
managers are turning to profitable account. It is 
possible these shrewd gentlemen will be driven 
into refusing any piece which the censure is not 
likely to puff into importance. 

Tue death of Mr. T. H. Lacy, well known as a 
theatrical publisher, is announced. He will be 
best remembered as a thoroughly kind-hearted 
man. 

To her success in London in ‘ Les Braconniers,’ 
according to the French newspapers, Mdlle. Fonti 
owes an engagement by M. Offenbach for the 
Gaité Theatre. Her début will be in the ‘Prin- 
cesse de Trebizonde.’ 

THE concours of tragedy and comedy has been 
held at the Conservatoire in Paris, with no very 
satisfactory results. In tragedy, neither first, second, 
nor third prize was awarded. In comedy, M. 
Villain, a pupil of M. Bressant, M. Sicard, Mdlle. 
Legault, and Mdlle. Geslin, a pupil of M. Regnier, 
carried off the first prizes. The jury included 
MM. Ambroise Thomas, Arthur de Beauplan, Got, 
Thierry, and Alexandre Dumas. 

‘Les Mystires DE Paris’ of MM. Dinaux and 
Eugéne Sue at present holds possession of the 
Théatre de Cluny. It will be followed by ‘Le 
Pauvre Idiot,’ in which M. Laferriére will re- 
appear. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS. —H. J.—R. H. S.—The Wesleyan 
University of Connecticut—W. H. S.—I. H. F.—B. 
received, 
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NOTICE. 
THIRD EDITION.—MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NovzEr, 


INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols 
crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. (This day, 
“ This is a story of considerable originality and much power even 
though we are disposed to question the naturalness of the a 
figure of the piece..... There is a fair excuse, even for an author in 
getting sentimental over Nelly. Mrs. Oliphant has never drawn g 
more charming picture.”— Spectator. 


COURTSHIP and a CAMPAIGN: a Story 


of the Milanese Volunteers of 1866, under Garibaldi. 
DALIN. 2 vols. crown vo. price 21s. isda 
“A very pleasing, readable novel.......Veryenjoyable...... Deserves 


to be thoroughly recommended.”— Literary Churchman. 
“The passion of the author's own heart communicates itself to his 

words ; and the details of the ‘Campaign’ are as stirring as those af 

the * Courtship.’....1t will please more than one kind of reader.” 


aturday Review, 
WORK : a Story of Experience. 


By Louisa 

M. ALCOTT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2is. (This day. 
“‘ Miss Alcott’s last book is admirable. It is interesting enough asa 
story to win and hold innumerable readers, while its healthful tone 
its thorough nobleness, its pure democracy, and practical Christianity; 
cannot be over-praised.”— Boston Advertiser. , 


MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By Frank 
LEE BENEDICT, Author of ‘My Daughter Elinor.’ 3 yo 
crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

** A vigorous novel from an American hand. ... The present story is 

a success e may declare our unreserved appreciation of the more 

important features of the book.”— Atheneum. 

** The whole book abounds in lively, natural, and amusing dialogue.” 


SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES in the LAND 


of the APHANAPTERYX. By NICHOLAS PIKE, Port 
Mauritius. 1 vol. demy 8vo. profusely illustrated from the Authors 
own Sketches; also Maps and valuable Meteoro!ogica] Charts, 18. 
“ Rarely have we met with a book of travels more enjoyable, and 
few have been written by a sharper or closer ob-erver. To recapitulate 
a tithe of the heads of the information he provides would exhaust the 
limits of the longest paragraph, and we must content ourselves with 
saying that he has left very little indeed to be gleaned by his sue. 
cessors, in the task of bringing home to the English mind what 
wealth of beauty and novelty there is to be found on the 7 
Standard. 
** His book shows a width and comprehensiveness of scope, with an 
amount of pains in collecting details, which must entitle the author to 
much praise. He has brought to his task a mind keenly alive tothe 
aspects both of nature and of human life.”—Satu day Review. 


“A book to delight the naturalist.”— Graphic. 


The PILGRIMAGE of the TIBER, from its 
Mouth to its Source ; with some Account of its Tributaries. By 
WILLIAM DAVIES. 8vo. with many very fine Woodcuts anda 
Map, cloth extra, 188. ‘his day. 

“A pleasant book by a cultivated man, and a substantial addition 
to the library of the traveller in Italy, whom it will lead to spots of rare 
beauty undreamt of by the conventional crowd of tourists.”—Spectator. 

“A very charming book, respecting which one must share the sur- 

rise of its author that the inviting subject should have been leftso 

ong untouched. Mr. C. J. Hemans and Mr. Davies planned the work, 

but the latter has been compelled to carry it out alone, and very well 

has he accomplished his task.....His book is admirably illustrated. 
e can recommend the book must heartily.”—Standard. 

_ “ We have found it difficult, or rather impossible, to give our readerir 

in the allotted space, any adequate idea of the beauties of this delight 

ful volume. It is a book for the learned, for the poet, for the his- 
torian, for the lover of legendary lure, for the artist, and for the 
general reader. Moreover, it is most exquisitely written, a fine and 
finished piece of modern literature. The engravings, copied from 
drawings or eketches taken on the spot, are most successfully executed, 
and add much to the charm of the text. The chapter upon the 

* Popular Songs of the Tiberine District‘ will probably afford an insight 

into a quite fresh field of literature, the stanzas being for the first 

time presented in the English language.”—Literary World. 


HARZ MOUNTAINS: a Tour in the Toy 
Country. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of ‘Travelling in 
Spain,’ ‘ Artists and Arabs,’ * Artin the Mountains,’ * Normandy 
Picturesque,’ ‘The Pyrenees,’ &c. With numerous I)lustrations. 
128. ( This day. 

“ After reading Mr. Blackburn's pleasant pages, and realizing every 
scene by the help of his illustrations, we cannot but be surprised at the 
udgment he passes on the Harz Mountains. To the general question, 
e says, whether they are ‘really worth coming to for a summer tour 
his answer must be,‘ No.’ By the time we reach this passage in the 
kk, we have been taken through so much wild. weird mountain 
scenery, 80 many depths of forest, so much quaint architecture, thata 

vivid interest has already been awakered.....Those who are familiar 

with the grander ranges (of Switzerland and the Tyrol) which are 

visited year after year, and who are in search for something new, will 
thank Mr. Blackburn for his present volume.. ..Of the scene from the 

* Hexen-Tavzplatz,’ or from that perpendicular ridge of granite called 

the ‘ Rosstrappe,’ Mr. Blackburn says: ‘ We can wish for nothing better 

for the credit of the Harz than that Mr. Ruskin shoula see thisview 5 

but, thanks to Mr. Blackburn’s own pow « word-paipting. and to 

the illustrations which accompanies, .ocu:: g farther is — re 
enceum. 


IMPORTANT-NEW WORK ON BRITISH AMERICA. 
OCEAN to OCEAN. Sandford Fleming's 


EXPEDITION through CANADA in 1472. Being a Diary kept 
during a Journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific with the Expe- 
dition of the Engineer-in-Chiet of the Canadian Pacific and Inter- 
colonial Railways. By the Rev. GEOKGE M. GRANT, of Haili- 
fax. N.S., Secretary to the Expedition. With Sixty Lllustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, pp. 372, price 10s. 6d. 

“It would almost seem as if there were something in the wilds of 
British America which developes literary talent. Lord Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle wrote in language as spirited as their adventures; Captain 
Butler's ‘Great Lone Lani’ was full of life and vigour; and this 
book of Mr. Grant’s scarcely yields to either."—Palt Mall Gazette. 


The UNPROFESSIONAL VAGABOND. By 
THOMAS CARLISLE (Haroun Alraschid). 

1. The CROSSING-SWEEPER. | 3. The TOM-TOM WALLAH. 

2. The FERN-MERCHANT. 4. The TOY MERCHANT. 
With Sketches from the Life, by JOHN CARLISLE. Fancy 
boards, ls. [This day. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEABLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s Educational Announcements. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
912 pages crown 8vo. price 98. 


A First Sketch of English Literature. 


By J HENRY MORLEY, Professor of Basie Literature at Uni- 
College, and Examiner in Eng e, Literature, 

and is ee to the a, of Lenten, .— an Account 
Literature from the Earliest Period to the Present 








CHEMISTRY. 


Elementary Chemistry. By F. S. Barrr, 
Hida Shon, oa octet of chemi, 
Hart's Manual of Chemistry. For Ad- 


vanced Students. By the Rev. H. MARTYN HART, M.A. we 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous I|lustrations, cloth 3s. 6d. 





DESIGN. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Principles of Decorative Design. By 
CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D. F. ie A Comprehen- 


» &. 
sive Work on the Principles of Desig pplied to the various 
t with oloured Plates and 





2 
LK Designs and agen 





_— 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
Now ready, cloth, 5s. 


Cassell’s Book of Water-Colour Paint- 


ING. By R. P. LEITCH. Being a Course of Water-Colour 
Painting. Veith 24 Coloured Plates, owing the Pictures in Dif- 
ferent Stages of Progress, with Letter-press to each Plate, contain- 
ing, fall Instructions to the Learner as to the Colours employed, 
and the Manner of Mixing and Applying them. 





SPELLING. 
THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


A Complete Manual of Spelling, on the 
Principles of Contrast and Comparison. By J ee 
.D., H.M. Inspector of Schools. Crown 8yo. dloth +» 1s. 0d. 





GRAMMAR. 


English Grammar for School Use. By 
the Rev. F. MEYRICK, M.A., for Ten Years H.M. Inspector of 
Schools, late new and "Tator' - scat banat Oxford. a 
feap. 8vo. clot o Ie 





HISTORY. 
Elementary English History. Adapted 





SCIENCE. 


Colour. By A. H. Cuurcu, M.A., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Agri 1 College, C: t With 
Coloured Plates and numerous Diagrams, cloth . +» 28. 6d. 

Elementary Lessons in Applied Me- 


chanics. By 2 8S. BALL, LL. Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Mechanics in the Royal. hooaie of Science, Dublin. 
With — Sapam, oo aeN for 

cloth +» 28. Od, 


Elementary Astronomy. “By R. A. Proctor, 
Ras 8. Ln antly ” ae Ill 








DRAWING. 
Cassell’s Penny Drawing-Copy Books. 


Com: = ia, . p71 +, One Penny each, each P 
Drawing Copies, feap. dto. nie the page 


— rat a the Dra’ Copy, th: 
the Pupil to Draw upon. wing Copy, the other half left blank for 


Cassell’s Sixpenny Drawing Copies. 
A Superior Series of Drawing Co) ted . 
pe! = Lape Series A Books ; — vicree contain fog 18 — 

or 
dete pie eon cardboard, price ls. each ; or One Volume 


Cassell’s School Board Drawing Copies. 


On the Approved List of the London School Board. Adapted for 
Government aud other 
well and clearly executed. 
FIRST GRADE—FREEHAND. A Set of 64 Copii 
Guide-lines to assist in Sketching, and to show the cy! 
“ massing out” the forms, — a few plain instructions on each. 
Mounted on strong cards, 7 by 64, in wrapper, 5s. 
———e GRADE—FREEHAND. A Series of 30 Beemins. 
Mouuted on strong cards, 8 by 7, i 


tions; carefully graduated and 





wrapper, ie 





Tiara be qinlarged Ba le. on 


Social Economy. By Professor James E. 
THOROLD ROGERS, M.A. Second Edition .. «18. Od. 


Natural Philosophy in Easy Lessons. 


forthe Use of Schools. By C. 8. Dawe, RA. . Normal Master of | 


St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and L 
Lecturer on History at St. Mark's College. Chelsea. Price 28. 6d. 


The Little Folks’ History of England. 


RAS ISA CRAIG- respite wmt 30 ne = wr i 
cloth . 





GEOGRAPHY. 


Elementary Geography. By Professor 


D. T. — seal sacs New and Revised Edition, 
eloth ee oe +» 1s. Od. 


Elementary Physical ca ie eae By 


R. A. PROCTOR, B.A., hea Sec. BAR. = sani ea | 


grams. Cloth 





ARITHMETIC. 
Hudson’s Arithmetic for School and 


COLLEGE USE. By T. PERCY HUDSON, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. With KEY, cloth, ee 





BOOK-KEEPING. 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double 


cnTRY. Cloth, 1s. Ruled Account Books to ditto, 1s. 6d. each 


Book-Keeping for the Million. 


THEODURE JONES. Cloth .. 


Book-Keeping for Schools. By THEODORE 
JONES. Cloth, 3s.—KEY, cloth oe +» 38. Od, 


Books for Jones’s System, Ruled Sets of. 


28. Od. 
*," Particulars of the above-named 


By 
38.0d. | 


N, oes late 


Professor TYNDA F.R.S. With CHAPTERS on LIGHT. 
By ROBERT HUNT” Minted Edition, cloth .. 28. 6d. 


Galbraith and Haughton’s Manuals. 


By the Rev. Professor GALBRAITH, M.A.. Fellow of Taetiy 
College, Dr Dublin, and the Rev. Professor HAUGHTON, 


ARITHMETIC. 8s. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 2s. 6d. 

EUCLID. Elements I.,11., 111. 2s. 6d. 

EUCLID. Books IV.,V., VI. 28. 6d. 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 32. 6d. 

MECHANICS. 3s. 6d. 

OPTICS. 28. 6d. 

HYDROSTATICS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIDES and TIDAL CURRENTS. With TidalCard. 3s. 

ASTRONOMY. Cloth, 5s. 

The STEAM-ENGINE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. Third Edition. Part I. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Complete. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Three Kingdoms of Nature, The. A 


Manual of Natural History. By the Rev. pe HAveETon. : 


With 230 lllustrations, crown 8vo. 400 pages 


Natural Philosophy, Manual of. By the 


Rev. Professor Savensum, M. ™ D.C. . F.R. 8. was 4 Tiss 
trations, cloth .. 





MUSIC. 


| An Elementary Manual of Music. By 





HENRY LESLIE, Asie = oe Contains Ben “4 Fae 


‘Judith,’ &c. Second Edit 
Catested by 


Fifty Village School Songs. 
6d. 


AGNES C. WICKHAM. Set to Music. Second Edition .. 





FRENCH and GERMAN. 


The Marlborough French Grammar. 
Compiled and Arranged by the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A., Master 
of the Modern School in oomeranen Coe. ——- Edition, 
Revised and Englarged 28. 6d. 

The Marlborough French Exercises. 


Compiled and Arranged by the Rev. G. W. DE LISLE, M.A., 
bie Master in ) College. Sixth oamen, Revised 
d Enlarged 3s 6d. 


Cassell’s Lemeen | in Preach. New Edition, 
Revised. Parts 7 and m— atoth, —_ 28. 64. Rees > 6d. 
KEY, cloth . 8. 6d. 

French-English and English- -French 
DICTIONARY. New Edition, 900 pages, crown 8vo. .. 38. 6d 

The Marlborough German Grammar. 


rranged and Compiled w the mer. J. 5. sRsene, a A. New 
and Revised Edition 38. 6d. 


Cassell’s Lessons in German. By W. H. 
bt aaa Complete, 4s. 6d. Parts I. and II., cloth, oe, 96. 


German - English Pronouncing Dic- 
TIONARY. New Edition. 864 pp. crown 8vo. cloth - 88. 6d, 


Cassell’s Latin-English and English- 


LATIN DICTIONARY. By R. BEARD, DD, and ©. 
BEARD, B.A. 890 pages, crown e. cloth 38. 6d. 











TECHNICAL MANUALS. 


Linear Drawing and Practical Geo- 


METRY. By E. A. DAV TDSOn. Soventoent Thousand. With 
about 150 Iustrations. Cloth . 28. Od. 


Orthographic and Isometrical Projec- 


TION. By ee A. Ly tte ay ae Thousand, Revised 
apd Enlarged. 100 Q ion, and 
ing 49 ok (Ld, ‘ +. 28. Od. 


Building Construction. “The Elements of 


Architectural Drawing. By ELLIS a DANIDES, Ww 
Illustrations. Eighth ‘Thousand. Clo Tr 


Systematic Drawing and Shading. By 


CHARLES RYAN. With = Appendi the F ti 
Schools. Fifth Th Wit’ Iilust tions. Clo ht yy 


Practical Perspective. By Exus A. Davip- 
. With 36 double-page Illustrations. Second oe. 
ot - oe - oe - - - 5 


Model Drawing. By E. A. Davipsoyn. With 
20 single and 6 double-page Plates. Cloth - Be. Od. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s Drawing 


ODELS. Prepared by E. A. DAVIDSON. Comprising 25 
Blocks in Case Published at 2l., and supplied by the Science and 











rt Department to Elementary and other Schools, at 108. (See 
Oassell’ ‘8 Educational Catalogue.) 
READING. 
Cassell’s New Code Readers. The New 


Editions of the entire series are now ready, and can be obtained in 
two styles of binding, as follows :— 
Cheap Edn., Best Edn., 
cl. limp. el. 





bds. 

BOY’S ELEMENTARY READER oe oe . 4d. 
GIRL’S ELEMENTARY READER es + 3d.# 4d.t 
BuY’s FIRST READER. StandardI. 4d. 6d. 
GIRL’S FIRST READ Standard I. 4d. 6d. 
¥’S and GIRL’S READ Standard If. 6d. 8d. 
BOY’S and GIRL’S READER. } see oe | He 7d. 9d. 
Y's IRL’S READE tandard ; 10d. 
BOY’S and GIRL’S READER. Seandacd t “lod. ee le. 

BOY’S and GIRL’S READER. Standard VI. is. .. 16. 3d. 


* Stiff paper, cloth back. 
Price 28. 6d. 


Cassell’s School Board Reading Sheets. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. Consisting of Fourteen 
Sheets, large folio, printed on stout paper, in large striking type. 


t Cloth limp. 





WRITING. 
Cassell’s Graduated Copy-Books. Com- 


plete in 12 Books, price Twopence each. Furnishing a complete 
Series of Writing Copies, printed on Superfine Writing Paper from 
Copper-plate Copies, each Bouk containing 24 pp. fcap. 4to. 


Cassell’s Penny Copy-Books. An entirely 
New Series of Writing Copies. Complete in 18 Books, price One 








Penny each 
ARITHMETIC. 
JUST READY, 

Cassell’s School Board Arithmetics. 

The C lete Series is ri 
PART L., for. Standard I. . & 
PART IL, e IL. 2d. 
PART IIL. a Ill. - 
PART IV., e Iv. 2d. 
PART V. ° Vv. > 
PART Vi, “ VI. “(104 pp.) 6d 


Complete KEY, 64 pages, ‘ed. 

These Books also be had in cloth, as follows :—Parts T. and IT. 
in one. 4d; Parts res TIL. and IV. in one, 6d; Parts V. and Vi. in one, 
price 9 


and numerous other Works, suitable for use in Elementary, Middle, and 
Upper Class Schools, with details of a large variety of School Materials, will be found in CassELL, PETTER 
& Gapin’s Epucationat CaTALour, « copy of which can be obtained of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post 
free, on application to the Publishers. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 
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—— 
Royal 18mo. cloth, 28. ; free by post, 29. 3d. Just published, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
Ritatoniys PRINCE ‘of ABYSSINIA. we ° 
WAM DEL JOHNSON, LL.D. With an luction by 
Ily edited. 
we oy Sy ~ A Cheapside. E P I T O M E 
A USEFUL AND PRETTY PRESENT. OF 
Imperial 1¢mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 68. c 
HE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. By Mrs. CuILD, 
Jive. L. VALESTIEE, snd Othe. A New Edition, consi der- Loc 5 M4 A RT’S LI FE OF SCOTT. 
al and improv Illustrated with many Engravings. 
“Itis bay. peleted. well illustrated, chastely bound, and is in fact By “3:3 ENKINSON, K a. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. : 
7 Edinburgh : Anam & CHARLES BLACK. 
ust published, price ls. 


EXGLAND in 1873: a Satire on the Times, 
By JUVENAL ANGLICANDS. 
Immedicabile vulous 
Ense recidendum, ne pars sincera trahatur.” 
London : William Mackintosh, 24, Paternostor- ae 


RT IN AID OF TEMPERANCE. — On the 

20th AUGUST will be published," The ‘ie of SIR JASPER? 

a Temperance Tale, in Verse. By S.C. HA , F.S.A., &c. With 

25 by iM. Ward on Wood, from Drawings made de express ressly tag vN on 
more, ’ 

* 'W. ©. T. Dobson, wee Sir ‘Nost Paton, R.8.A., Sir John 
~ R.A., George Cruikshank, Jobn Tenniel, F. D. Hardy, 

Anelay, Abirket’ Foster, ¥ Cave Thomas, G. H. Boughton, Charles 

Mercier, P. R. Morris, N. Chevalier, Walter J. Allen, H. R. Robertson, 
E. poarare Kennedy, John Morgan, E. M. Wimperis, Gustave Doré. 


Price 
Published by Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 








This day is published, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


PRENCEH HOME LIF E. 
Contents. 
Servants. ames. 
Children. Language. 
Furniture. Dress. 
Food. Marriage. 


“an lish Looker-on, who has lived for a quarter of a century 
mw. Engst —- 17 affections which have made that country his 
second home.” — Pref 

Origin: ae blished in Black 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Cheap Re-issue, crown 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


[HE CHURCH and the SCHOOL. By H. W. 
FE emma M.A., late One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 


De Mi 








Contents. 
Coupe Deiidings ; with Estimates of Cost, Tables of Fees, on Dilapi- 
am ewith Appendices on yestments. Reading, Chanting, &c. 
Sermons : 


jing and ——- in 
Schools : Buildings. Teac hin, th Appendices on Grants, Cer- 
tificates, Heating, and Veitiiation 
Wietees eld teeren tines on Mashetncote, Wergitals, Viloge Lert, 
pen fiecsen s 's, Hospi e Libra‘ 
| og 7 wand Ch bs, &c. 


Studies: Lis f Books. 
Mode of Life; “with Appendix by Prof. Westwood. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London : James Parker & Oo. 


[HE GREAT CONDE and the PERIOD of the 
FRONDE. By W. FITZPATRICK, B.A. 2 vols. 2ls. 


* For beauty of style, elegance of diction, and intensity of interest, 
this work bas not been equalled b any writer F - present century, 
with the encumtien of Lord Macaulay.”— Daily P. 

“The early events ¢ Louis Fou rteenth’s welen, 7 combination with 
the hae pa of Condé, has been Mr. Fitzpatrick’s purpose ; and he has 
a by no means easy task with no ordinary amount of care and 


Sigeriminatvon *"— Bell's Measenger. 
“Mr. Ftizpatrick traces the progress of the Civil War clearly and 
bet apr ue 3 two 
rusa 


eloquently from the 4 to the end. 
volumes there is not a dull page, and no one will regre J pe 
Weekly Dispatch. 
THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 

The PRIGE of SILENCE. 2 vols. 
JOHN FORTESCUE REYNOLDS, Q.C, 8 vols. 
FROST and THAW. 2 vols. 

F. C. Newby, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Hurrow, Cheltenham Coll 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of ts 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh ‘Academy, 


DPELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 3¢, 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. | ve Maria-lane. 
H4vers } METHOD of LEARNING 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


HAVET’S Finest FRENCH BOOK; or, Lessons 
for Beginners. 1s. 6d. 

HAVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. Part I. 
(A complete Elementary Course in One Volume.) 4s. 

HAVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. Part II. 
Syntax and Peculiarities. 38. 6d. 

HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Conversations 
and Extracts from Standard Writers. 5¢. 6d. 

HAVET’S FRENCH COMPOSITION; > Engi 
Prose Specimens to be done into French. 39. 6d. —KE 


HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a ¢ Am 
sational Introduction. 3s. 








ion See 





GERMAN ON HAVET’S SYSTEM. 
1,The FIRST GERMAN BOOK;; or, Practical 
German Lessons for Beginners. 1s. 6d. 
2.GERMAN STUDIES, on the Plan of ‘ French 
Studies.’ Just out, 4s. 
3. GERMAN COMPOSITION, on the Plan of 
* French Composition.’ Just out, 39. 6d.—KEY, 4¢ 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; 8. Low & Co. ; } Daleu & Ce 





TINSLEY BROTH ERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Notice.—Whitehurst’s Napoleon the Third. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE tin FRANCE unde 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready, 
Recuerdos de Italia. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Enilio 


CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready, 
Notice.—Spirit Paces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, é&c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. In 1 vol. 8yo. (Now ready, 
The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for | WICKETS in the WEST; or, the Twelve 


an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD. With Portrait and Illy. 
LNow ready. trations. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Now ready, 


New Work by Charles T. Beke, Ph.D. 


MOUNT SINAI a VOLCANO. By Charles T. Beke, 


Ph.D., Author of ‘Origines Biblicew,’ ‘The Idol in Horeb,’ ‘ Jesus the Messiah,’ &c. 2s. 6d. [Now ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


Notice.— Mrs. J. H. Riddell’s New Novel. 


The EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. y Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘George Geith,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ ‘The Race for — ‘A Life's 
Assize,’ ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ &c. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,’ ‘Church and Wife,’ &, 








In 3 vols. (Now ready. 
ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. A Novel. By 
OLIVIA'S LOVERS. A New Novel. In 3 vols. 


The RING WOODS of RINGWOOD. A New Novel. 


By MERVYN MERRITON. In 8 vols. [Now ready, 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of 


* Under the Greenwood Tree,’ ‘ Desperate Remedies,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
NELLY DYNISFORD. A New Novel. 3 vols. 
“ In the serene expression of her face, he read the Divine beatitude, (Now ready. 


Blessed are the pure in heart.”—LONGFELLOW. 


BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN. A New Novel. 


By Miss TELFER. In 38 vols. [Now ready, 


COMING HOME; or, Sithors to Grind. <A Fireside 


ary (from which the Play, produced at the Globe Theatre, London, weg 5th, 1873, is adapted). By GEORGE RALPH 
ALKER,. In1 vol. (Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, | 18, ‘CATHERINE- STREET, STRAND. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EP P § Cc CG CO A 


BREAKFAST, 


a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the ti and nutrition, and by a careful 
ania n of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills." —Civil Service | oe 

MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—‘‘ We will now give an account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps & Co., manu- 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell's Household Guide. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILE. 
Sold by Grocers only in Tin-lined Packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemimts, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly; 
WORKS for Dietetic Preparations, Diana-place, Buston-road, London. 


Agents in New York—Boericke & Tafel, 145, Grand-street. Paris—A. Delafosse, 64, Faubourg St. Honoré ; Roberts & Co., 
Chemists, Place Vendéme. Boulogne—W. "Abrahams, 33, Rue Napoléon ; J Descamps, ll, Marche aux Grains ; W i. y 
8, Rue dela Lampe. Florence—E. Del’ Lungo, Vigna Nuova. Leghorn—Dunn & Malat St. Petersburg— English Mags 
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=“ a 
Just published, the Fine Mezzotint Engraving of H. 4; J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, THE LITERARY MACHINE, PA 
E STRAWBERRY GIRL. By Sir JosHva | own ‘onttttorl, Family, and egentstrect, and 38 Army, Navy and fa ant bolding a Book, Writing-desk. Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. Engraved by . co —_ R.A., from | also at 10, edlep-ctoesh, Manchester ; 50, Bold-street, Liverpool ; and Bee Beh omens Se Set, Lo ~~ v. niastle eats: or 
the celebrated Picture in the Bethnal Green Museum 89, New-strect, eninen. Invalide, wand to a admirably — ne for 1 tudente, 
Messrs. Thomas Agnew -y Ay 5, , Waterloo-place, ; Hondon + 14 Ex- most usctal and” ‘pt a Pe ny my oy ndia. tro 
-street, les, 258. 1 valid Couc Bed IC 
— )R AUGUST and SEPTEMBER.—H. J. | New Ouvendiah-trect, Great Portland-strect, W. J date, 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
HE REIGN ~of TERROR: a Letter to the 
T Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Minister of the Crown. 


‘ f Evgiand are taught nothing but violence. 
"The people o 4 - =. Brice. 


Provost & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





This day, price 1s. Third Edition, 
RACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
American Railways as Investments. By ROBERT GIFFEN. 

London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


This day, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


TRUSTEES’ GULDE: a Synopsis of the 
Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with Practical 
Directions for the Guidance rad — in matters relating to Invest- 
ments, and Tables of Securiti 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 
Sidhe 


EOLOGY of WEYMOUTH and ISLE of 
PORTLAND. With a Geological Map, aed of Fossils, and 
other Illustrations Numerous Notes on the Natural History or the 
District. By R. DAMON, F.G.S. Price 5s. 
London: E. Stanford. 











Just published, 1 vol. demy Svo. price 7s. 6d. 


COLLOQUY on the UTILITARIAN TERONE 
of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s * Histo: 
Barepean Mor _ from Augustus to Charlemagne.’ By HE RY 

BLEC 
London : ne Marshall & Co, Warrington: Percival Pearse, 
§, Sankey-street. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomparD-8STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all = ~ the world. 


GEO. WM. LOVE 
Sean BROOMPTELD, } Secretaries. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1907. ( For Lives only.) 
79, PALL “ALL, LONDON. 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 








a 


piocsare TOURIST, TRAVELLING, and CRUISING SUITS 
EN, from Three Gu weed 


for GENTLE m meas ; Wa aterproof- Over- 
coats, fro “so4 For Shooting,—the Cheviot Oue-and-a-half Guinea 
Shouting 7a ackets, with Cartridge and Pack Pockets. 


J. NICOLL’S SPECIAL MATERIALS for. 


e BOYS’ SUITS and DRESSES, particular]; ofn 
side wear and Play uses. Eton Jacket Suits; Hai 
&c., suitable for each dress. 


*R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S SPECIALI- 
TILES in RIDING-HABITS, from A; to Rigs | Guineas; a 
New Habit Covert Jacket ; a Lael Wate ‘Tweed Pol: aise Travel: 
ling Costume ; the New te loves Coats, with "ieeiatered 
aist-Belt, in Watersroof Tweed, Cheviot, and Bea’ 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET eens. 
The stock of each is at once the la ost varied ev 
submitted to the Public, and mark ces ——- with 
those that have tended to make his Getablishment the most 
guished in the country. 
Portable Showers, a 6d. Pillar Showers, 32. 108. to 61. 88. 
Nursery, 258. to 40s. Sponging, 68. od. to 38s. 
Hip. 158. to 38s. 
A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. - . 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s. to 488. the set of three. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 

General Furnishing H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, — *, a Catalogue, va -~- aE of 85¢ Illus- 
tratious of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 
30 large Show Rooms, post free. —39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a. 2, 3, 
— J Toumanwes t; i 4.5 and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
. W. The cost of delivering Goods to es most distant 

par ofthe U nited ty ew ne by railway is trifling. bo yee _ 8. 
URTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed ra 


Fv KNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on agen HIRE SYSTEM. Cash prices; 
no extra charges. Large All goods 
warranted. Terms, post free; with Illustrated Price Catalogue, three 
stamps.—249 and 250, Tott urt-road. blish 


EFLKECTING TELESUOPES — Messrs. Horne 

& Bei rrineak Aen have the pleasure to state that they have 
become sole Agents for REF LECTIN at TELESCOPES manufactured 
by Mr. CALVER These Telescopes a and 
are guaranteed to be of excellent pt oy Some of them are now in 
the hands of observers who have them with Reflectors by 
the best mukers, and side by side several fiue achromatics, with the 
most satisfactory results They are mounted on a new and excellent 
form of se, with screw motion in ait:tude aud azimuth. The 


ted for Sea- 
» Hosiery, 























GEURGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and S tary. 





Established 1924, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
COTTISH UNION FI ay and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPA 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, ae Dublin. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


70, LOMBARD-STREET, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 





Directors. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. M.P. 
F. 


R.5 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw 
Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, ksq. 


Hery RK. Brand, Esq. M.P. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 


Heary Farquhar, Esq. 

Chas. Emanuel ‘Goodhart, Esq. 
Kirkman LD. Hodgsvu, Esq. M.P. 
Heary Lancelot Holland, Esq. 


This Company offers 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 


MODERATE RATES of Ponntem, with Participation in four-fifths, 
#8 per cent., of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without participations in Profits. 
LOANS 
eonnexion - Life Assurance, on approved security, in sums of 
wt less than 50: 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
quired for the Assurance of 1004. for the whole term of life:— 














Without | With Without With 
Age _ Profits. mm Profits. | 48 | Profits. Profits. 
3B | ano £115 0 £2 18 10 £3 6 5 
r) 1 13 10 119 3 | 50 | 9 410 7 
» 240 | 2104 | 6 | $10 674 
- ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
L,°8s8 OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 


LOSS OF TIM®S aAND MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS oF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY 4 POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

dn Annual Paymeut of 3. to él. 5s insures 1,0001. at Death, or an 
Mlowance at the rate of 6l. per week for injury. 

&, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Rasy CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an inspection of their 
Stock, which is of the most varied description. 


%,26,and 27, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SlEGES DE PLUME. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 

THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
£how Reoms:—25, 26, and 27, Berners-street London, W. 
HOWARD & SUNS. 








pable of being pointed to any any & of the sky without 
shifting ee foot of the stand, as :n the ordinary form of alt-azimuth, 
making it as easily managed as a 3-inch refractor. 
Messrs. Horne & Thornthwaite bex to call attention to the ewes | 
List of Prices, which are the lowest with a 
reliable instrument :— 
TELESCOPES. 





10 inches diam. .. 84 inches focus .. 40l. to 45i. 
co = «a os —« «See 
Educational..5 ,, pe pe ++ IB. 4, 188, 
: Each with 3 Eyepieces. 
MIRRORS. 

10 inch oo oe oe es £22 0 0 

8 oe a oo oe zoo 

6s » 500 

400 


5 
PS. Pull detailed Miustrated Catalogue will be issued 
free, for four stamps. 
123, NEWGATE-STREET, E.C. 


hortly, post 





GENTLEMEN'S PORPOISE-HIDE BOOTS, 339. 
Very Soft and very Durable. Elastic Sides, or to Lace. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 
LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASK ETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 300 DESPATCH BOX. 
a CATALOG 500 articles for Continenta) 


87, West Strand, London. 
OSEPH ILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFEs, veh lated 
with to mr wedges, éritie. en gists ct 
a 


of all sizes an 
aaeae sent ‘teeo +. ie ot Ob & SON, 














with 
Safes, - Doo: 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, Lon 


ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 
well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 

finer kind ; they are bg ret lower in price er Se fine ct We 
ones. — METUALFE, ¥Y & Co., 131 3, ford. . 
Toilet Brushmakers by appointment) to ii.R H. the Prince of Wales 


SOLERA ia aeais 6 
From the Bodegas of F. W. COSENS & CO. Jerez de la Frontera. 
REYNA, omens 3 SECO, ddtlente and dry; 
44s. per Cash. 
Betties on and delivery, within ten mil included. Cases, 18. 3d. per 
‘dozen extra ; allowed if returned i a gud oom 
Butts, Hogsheads, or Oesken ie bond feauwdak = 
HENRY HOLL, Importer, 6, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 


PURE LIGHT WINES, for Daily Use. 











ooee 198. 148, 188. 


i 


Hock and Moselle 
Red and Burgundy 





Mt 





7 
i 
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? 

FeSTERSEE 
s EREESEREE 

BEREREEEE 

iit 


- og ARES . 
Old Pale Been Brandy ...... 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
Originally established a.n. 1667. 


GPARKLING VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE, 


Dry, Extra Dry, or from vii 
the — of Vouvray. Pure, wholesome, free fro: a or Ay HF ; 
payer t restorative ; does not offend’ the ment delica’ te dlguiion. 
388. per Dozen Quarts ; 2is. Pints. 
ARTHUR H. BROWNING, Lewes, Sussex, sole Agent for the Grower. 
Bot Orie Sees tn "s N. paid to London, 
au porter’ ame. Carriage pa’ 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE is now universally 
as oho bese sepiguntive for the weak. It behoves the 


i 


DON 











Os’ ER’s CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
OHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON —Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 


BIRMINGH AM - Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


proceedings have elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
i did not vat oe per donee. all in the preparation of his Wine. 


Sold by all Grocers at 30s. per 
WATERS & SON, nal Makers, Worcester House, 34, East- 
& Co. Worcester. 


cheap, London. Agents: 3 


E LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 
. LASENSTS SON. etors of the celebrated Receipts and 








STaAinNed GLASS WINDUWS, 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK- STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECH URCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 


By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


YHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
203 and 204, OXFURD-STREET; and 
31, ORCHARD-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, W. 











INTON’S ART POTTERY, 
PAINTINGS on POTTERY by eminent CERAMIC ARTISTS. 


Jj oBr MORTLOCK begs to call the attention of 
ohms Purchasers to bd immense Assortment of all kinds 


LAS». and TERY, now on View at the above 


the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS, so 
long and favow ty distinguished by their name, are led to 
CAUTION the ae ic against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation eir go ds, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—ga, 2 WIGMOKE-STKEE vendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square) ; and 18, trinity atrests’ London. 


ARVEY’ 8 SAUCE. = CROTeeS. — The 











observe that cach ‘Bottle, prepared by" TaceNeY « IN Dears the 
labe! used so many years, signed “ & iS LAgEREY s : 
THE USE OF 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


T HE 
ALWAYS SECURES 
THE DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, 
THE ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, 
AND THE COMFORT OF THE W WEARER. 


HEALTS, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.— 


d IRUN TONIC strengthens the 
Nerves, ariches Rag ota ad ae Appetite, and Caovoughly 


restores H Bottles, 4s. 6d. Plus. and 2%s.; carriage free, 66 stamps. 
i TEPPaR, ‘87, Tottenham Ovurt road, London, and all ts. 


[NEXPENSIV E HalR RESPORER. — Lock- 


YER’S SULPAUR HAIR RESTORER is guaranteed to restore 
money bottles, 1s. 6d.; 
PER, 237, Tottenham 








grey hair to its former colour in a few days 
cases of three for Country, 54 sta’ eae, ee 
Court-road, Londen ; aud all Chemists and Haird 


[ ENTOCRETE ; ; or, Soluble Tooth- Powder Tablets. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, ant CONVENIENT. 
Cannot _ the Preesing- Case nor haw pn and ome a perfect 














Be Uuusual advantages Aa P offered in the Selection of ~ervices 

i y Purity and Effi lf. Price 28 6d. per box. of all respectable Chemists 
Nt by oon Pepartin mente, ‘gether forming ie large Seine plowed te and Perfumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street. 
ment of the kind marked in plain figares, with INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


in & 
a DISOUUNT for CASH. WAYMENTS. 





SeLE ADDRESSES — 
203 and 204. OXFORKD-STREET; and 
31, ORCHARD-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, W. 





sven RTH NORE GbO2! DU oltiear ion ana the bt 
» HEADAU t 
a tt for A ary expecially adapted for 
LAD Saleen and INFANTS. 

DINNEFURD & OU. 172, New jondon ; 


‘Bond-street. I 
and > ail Chemists throuzhout the World. 
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GUIDE-BOOKS AND MAPS 


FOR TOURISTS, 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 








NEW BOOKS AND MAPS. 


a 


BIARRITZ and the BASQUE COUNTRIES. By Count 


HENRY RUSSELL, Member of the Geographical and Geological Societies of France, of the Alpine 
Club, and Société Ramond ; Author of * Pau and the Pyrenees,’ &c. Crown 8vo. with a Map, 63. 


LAKE DISTRICT.—JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Nine Maps, eith, ae 
ust re 
The SECTIONS relating to KESW be and WINDERMERE, including LANGDALE, are also 
published separately, with Maps, each 1 


A nearly ready, at the same price, the SECTIONS containin 
and B E 


CONISTON, 
UTTERMERE, with Maps. ULLSWATER and GRASMER . 


with Maps. 


WASTWATER, 


LAKE DISTRICT. — JENKINSON’S Fe 


GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKES. With Map. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


LAKE DISTRICT—ORDNANCE MAP of the ENGLISH | 
LAKE DISTRICT, with the Mountain Passes very distinctly traced, and the Altitude above the 
Sea. in feet. of nearly every eminence engraved. The Main Roads, By-roads, and Lanes are also distin. 
ished, together — the Railways and their Stations Scale, 1 inch to 1 mile ; size, 39 inches equate. 
{foun unted, to ie | in Case, plain, 128. 6d. ; Coloured, and clearly distinguishing Counties, Main Ko 
ys, Tarns, &c., 158. 6d. The same, Six Sheets, plain, 6s.; Coloured, 93. 


NEW MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. In Case, 3s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—STANFORD’S TOURIST’S MAP of the 
ISLE of WIGHT. With Popular ghrenees & to Fossiliferous Localities, Antiquities, Landing-places 
r Boats, &c. Scale,1inch to 1 mile; aa, 27 inches by 21. Sheet, plain, 1s. 6d. ; Coloured, 2s. 6d. ; 
waounted, "in Case, full Coloured, 4s. 6d. ; pl: ain, 
Cee aeroRD” S$ POPULAR MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT. Coloured, in Case, 2s. 
‘over, 18. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—GUIDE to JERSEY and GUERN- 


SEY. With Pee. on their History, Geology, Climate, Farming, Laws, &c. For Visitors and Resi- 
dents. By F. F. DALLY. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo. with Map, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





; folded, in 


NORTH WALES.—WALKER’S LARGE MAP of NORTH 


WALES, with the Railways, Roads, &c. Scale, 3 miles to 1 inch ; size, 32inches by 27. Coloured 
Sheet, 38. ; mounted, to fold in Case, 6s. 


SOUTH WALES—WALKER’S LARGE MAP of SOUTH 


WALES, with the Railways, Roads, &c. Same size and scale as above. Coloured Sheet, 3s.; mounted, 
to fold in Case, 68. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—TRAVELLING RAILWAY and 


ROAD MAP of ENGLAND and WALES; showing the Railways, Roads, Rivers, Canals, Cities, 





the country is well ee vep g and the Parks and Counties are distinctly Coloured. 
| miles to 1 inch; size, 42 inches by 36. New Edition, mounted on linen, in Case for the 
e 


STANFORD'S 25) ~ mame MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, with the Railways, Cities, 
Towns, &c. In Case, 5s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. B 


ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F R.S. &c., Director-General >| the Geological Survey of the United 
Kivgdom. This Map shows ail the Railways, Roads. &c., and when mounted, in Case, folds into a 

convenient pocket size, making an excellent Travelliug M ap. Scale, 12 miles to 1 inch ; size, 35 inches 
by 42. Third dition, with Corrections and Additions, mounted, in Case, 308. 





MURCHISON’ * “erat ee MAP of ENGLAND, with the Railways, &. Fifth Edition, | 


mounted, in Case, 


SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAP of) 


Towns, Md Lakes, Forests, and Mountains (giving the height of the latter in yards). The general | 


GOVERNMENT MAPS, &c. 


_»——_. 


| 
ORDNANCE SURVEY of ENGLAND and WALES, on th 
| 


Scale of 1 inch to 1 mile, pide by Order of Her eg 7A 6 Goveruanant, under the su 
see Majordeneral Sir HENRY JAMES, R-E. E-RS., Director All t Peri 
ublished, including the whole of ‘England and ‘Wales. ‘An 

heets, each 8. 6d.; Small Sheets, 1s. Size of each Shee} 

nted for: the Pocket ; size, when folded, about 6; inches b by 5. Pan Sheet, 
6d. extra. Sections, com ur Small 





rge 
ept moun 
; Coloured, 68. 6d.; 


separately. 
They are always | 
moun 


of Fo 
ted as One. 68.; Coloured, 88.; Cloth Case, 6d. extra. The Complete Ma » in Sheets, 
folio, 201. 58; me, 05 9 on cloth, in an Oak Case, 351. Pe . oo. Way 


} 
| INDEX MAP gratis upon application, or by post for Penny Stamp. 
ca Catalogue, 6d.; per post, Seven Penny Stamps. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of ENGLAND and WALES, , pub. 


lished yy Anthority. of Her Pay Ae 's Government, under the weperintensunene of uf Professor 

©. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.B.S. r-General. ‘The Map is the 1-in ce Survey, 
adapted, aan Coloured Geologi cally varrangen in 110 Divisions, of which about77 a are published, 
Sheets, 88. 6d., 58., and 4s.; Sinai heets, each 3s. and 1s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue sent by post for Penny Stamp. 


| | ORDNAN CE SURVEY of SCOTLAND, on the Scale of 
linch tol mile. 53 Sheets of this Map are published. Of these 42 are completed, with Hills e: 
and 1] are published in Outline, with General Topograpby only. Shects, each 1s. 9d.; mounted, t 


in Case, each 3s. 
INDEX to the Sheets, by post for Penny Stamp. 


FRANCE.—GOVERNMENT MAP. In 32 Sheets. 


Size of 
each, 40 inches by 27. Scale, 5°05 miles tolinch. Any Sheet sold separately. 
A ingle Sheet of the LARGER GOVERNMENT MAP, in 258 Sheets, can be procured to order, if 
required. 


SWITZERLAND (GOVERNMENT MAP of). — Surveyed 


and drawn under the ~B. of General DUFOUR. Scale, 1-100,000, or 187 nile to 1 inch. Ip 
25 Sheets, any of which may be had rere} at prices varying from 13. 28. 9d. Size of 
35 inches by 26. Complete in Sheets, mounted, to fold in six cloth ‘oo 61. 16s. 6d. ie 
to the Sheets sent by post for Penny Stamp. 

ZIEGLER’S MAP of Ean. Scale, 6 miles to 1 inch; size, 39 inches by 28. Mounted, 
in Case, with Alphabetical Index, 14s. 

KELLER’S TRAVELLING MAP of SWITZERLAND. Scale,7 miles to 1 inch ; size, 26 inchs 
by 214. Mounted, in Case, 7s. 6d. 


GERMANY, &.—GOVERNMENT MAP of CENTRAL 


EUROPE, by the French War Department. Scale, 505 miles to 1 inch. The Sheets, inch 
BELGIUM, HOLLAND, most of GERMANY, SWITZE RLAND, AUSTRIA, &c., are pul 
and may be had separately; Whole Sheets, 6s ; Half-Sheets, 28. 6d. 


NORWAY.—GOVERNMENT SURVEY of NORWAY -— 
The MAPS, CHARTS, and PILOTS of NORWAY, published at the Ordmance Office, Christiania, an 
kept in Stock by EDWARD 81 ANFORD, including— 

The COUNTY MAPS. Scale, 315 miles tolinch. Per Sheet, 2s. 3d. 
The GENERAL MAP of NORTHERN NORWAY. By Dr. MUNCH. Two Sheets, price 3s. 
TOURIST’S MAP of SOUTHERN NORWAY. Two Sheets, 4s. 6d. 


piLvt, te mg GENERAL and DETAILED CHARTS of the COAST, the 


| ALES. —MAYR’S ALPINE ATLAS, including Switzerland, 


SAVOY, PIEDMONT, the TYROL, NORTH ITALY. ke. Scale, 1 rsh S00 (about 7 miles to Liam 
In Four Parts, 2. 108.; or separately, Part I., 13s. 6d.; Part I1., 10s. 6d; Part I11., 10s. 6d; Pars IV. 
158. 6d. Size of the Sheets, 314 inches by 23}. "single § Sheets may be had, if ae each 6s. Other 
MAPS, from 6s. to 35s. GUIDE-BOOKS, &c., from 78. 6d. to 


_PARIS._STANFORD’S PLAN of PARIS. Scale, 4 miles 


tolinch. Coloured and mounted, in Case, 3s. 6d.; folded, in Cover, 1s. 6d. 





‘NORWEGIAN 


SCOTLAND, with the Coach Roads and Railways, Height of ppanteas, &c. Scale, 12 miles to 


linch ; size, 21 inches by 26. Coloured and mounted, in Case, 4s. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of IRELAND, in 


| VIENNA.—PLAN of VIENNA, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &. Scale, 8 inches to 1 mile. 
MAPS at various prices. 


showing the Exhibition, 


Sheet, 9¢.; mounted, in Case, 13a. 6d. 


Counties and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census, and adapted to me | 


various branches of Civil and Religious Administration, with the Towns distivguished according t 
their Population, and the Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Parks, Antiquities, and other featntes 
q He aad shown. Scale, 8 miles to 1 inch: size, 38 inches by 31. Coloured and mounted, in Case, 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING ROAD and RAILWAY MAP of IRELAND ; showing also the 


ivers, Canals, Lochs, Mopomtains; &c. 
and mounted, in Case, 4s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. By Joseph Beete 


JUKES, M.A. F.R.S., late Director of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Ireland. This Map is con- 
structed : ou ie basis of the Ordnance Survey, and Coloured Geologically. It also shows the 
Stations, Roads, Canals, Antiquities, &c.,and when mouuted, in Case, forms a ¢ and convenient 
Travelling Map. Scale, 8 miles to 1 inch; size, 31 inches by 38. Mounted, in Case, 30s. 


Scale, 12 miles tol inch ; size, 25 inches by 21. Coloured 


ailways, | 


|CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP of CENTRAL 
EUROPE ; containing all the Railways, with their Shastons ; the prine’ al Roads are also inserted; 
the Rivers are drawn very minutely, together with the chief Mountain anges ; and the Scale of the 
Map renders it very useful and distinct for Tourists. Scale, 24 miles to l inch; size, 47 inches by ®% 
| New Edition, mounted in Casp, 16s. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the GREATER 


PART of EUROPE, extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of Bothnia to the 
Mediterranean, distinguishing the Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal Roads. Scale, 50 miles 
| to Linch; size, 46 inches by 42. Faull Coloured and mounted, in Case, 25e. 


STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE. Mounted, in Case, 10s. 


GUIDE-BOOKS and MAPS. for TOURISTS—STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, containing 


a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, may be had gratis on application 
Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon receipt of the published price in Stamps. . xs x ? 


or per post he Penny Stamp. Any 





London: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Agent, by Appointment, for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps and Publications, Admiralty Charts, Foreign Government Maps, &c. 
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